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PREFACE 

HE stories in this vdume are of the kind 
that were told when knighthood was in 
flower. The authors are not known, and, in 
their very first beginnings, doubtless the tales 
go back to extremely early days. Almost from 
the dawn of time men have been telling stories to 
one another. When our ancestors were still sav- 
ages, they sat about their fires at night and amused 
themselves with stbry-telling. Perhaps it began 
by scHne man's telling what he had done that 
day — ^how be killed the bear. Then some one 
else told what he did yesterday, or last week, or 
last year, and scmie one else perhaps told what 
his father said he had done. And so stories 
were told over and over again, each time a little 
differently and probably a little better and more 
excitingly than before. In this way a great 
many stories were composed. One can scarcely 
say they were written, for savages who sat around 
camp fires telling stories knew very little about 
c:> writing. Composed they were, however, for they 
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vi TALES OF TRUE KNIGHTS 

were put together and handed down from one 
teller to another, and thus, in the course of time, 
as completely worked out as if they had been 
recorded in black and white on parchment or 
paper. 

Then at length the best of these early story- 
idlers began to make a profession of telling 
stories. They became minstrels or bards, who 
wandered about telling stories at the feasts in 
great men's castles, in the market-places when the 
people came together, and at all kinds of public 
gatherings. They had to know a great many 
stories, and at first they had to hold them all in 
their memories. It must soon have occurred to 
some minstrel, however, that it would be a good 
plan to write out the stories in order that they 
might not be forgotten or changed too much in 
passing from one teller to another. The custom 
thus grew up of writing out the old stories that 
had been told for generations, and many of the 
manuscripts in which they were written have been 
kept in libraries to the present day. Finally so 
many people learned how to read and write, and 
when printing was discovered, it was so easy to 
make books, that the baids or minstrels were no 
longer needed and their profession passed out 
of existence. In some respects, books are better 
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than minstrelSy for they can travel much farther 
and to many more people, and besides can always 
be had when they are wanted and never interfere 
when they are not wanted. 

Like most old stories, the tale of Sir Cleges, 
in the earliest form now known, was written in 
verse. The scribe who wrote it down in manu* 
script lived in the fourteenth century, but we know 
neither who he was nor where he heard the story. 
It plainly belongs to the class of legends ; its truth 
is not the truth of facts, nor did even the earliest 
tellers of the story suppose its events were facts. 
As many of their imaginative stories prove, early 
story-tellers were aware that there is a kind of 
truth which is none the less true because it is not 
literally true. 

King Horn is a story that probably grew 
through many generations of minstrels. It is 
written in a manuscript the language of which is 
so different from modem English that people to- 
day can read it only after long study. No one 
knows who wrote this manuscript, and no one 
knows who first told the story of King Horn. 
Perhaps Horn was a real person who performed 
great deeds and thus became the hero of the min-* 
strds' song and stories. We have nothing to 
prove that the events of die story are true or are 
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not true, but we know that the adventures which 
befell Horn are of the kind that a young prince 
might very well have met with in England a 
thousand years ago. 

The story of Havelok the Dane developed in 
the same way as the story of King Horn. Prob- 
ably Havelok was a real person, and scmie parts 
of the story may actually have happened at the 
time when the Danes came in such numbers to 
England that in the end the Danish King Canute 
was king both of Denmark and of England. We 
feel that if the story did not really happen, it 
might have happened, and that is all we can ask 
of any story. 

Adam Bell, CUm of the Clough, and WUUam 
of Cloudesley is the story of three ballad heroes. 
Like Robin Hood, they are outlaws and live the 
life of careless freedom under the greenwood tree 
which in the ballads outlaws are always des- 
cribed as living. At the time these ballads were 
sung — ^f or they were composed in verse and simg 
like the old minstrels' stories — ^there were outlaws 
enough in the great English forests, but it is 
doubtful whether their life was as care-free and 
happy in the wildwood as the ballads picture 
it to us. The ballads throw a romantic glow 
over the stories; their heroes more or less play 
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at being outlaws, just as romaiitic boys do to-day 
when they manufacture their first bows and ar- 
rows. But at the end of the story of Adam 
Bell and his two companions, we find that they 
are very glad to receive the king^s pardon and to 
have a regular place at the king's table, despite 
the charm of the free life of the forest. It is 
through Adam Bell's fine marksmanship in shoot- 
ing an apple placed on his son's head that they 
win first the king's admiration and then his par- 
don. This same story is told of the Swiss hero 
William Tell, but it is a wide-spread tale, and is 
told of many different archers in different coun- 
tries. It is probably as true of one as of another. 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is a story 
made up of knightly adventure and of other-world 
romance. Sir Gawain is known in these early 
stories as the most courteous and the truest of 
Arthur's knights. He is brave and daring, and 
once he has given his word, you can depend upon 
him to stand by it through thick and thin. This 
story tells how at one time he was tempted to 
break his word to save his life, and how, through 
the more than human cunning of the Green 
Knight, he really did fail in one small part of his 
bargain with him. For the Green Kiiight also 
belongs to the other-world. H^ is a kind of 
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3riv TALES OF TRUE KNIGHTS 

natures. This thought is presented in the form of 
an allegory, so that the story has two sides to it, 
one side being merely the events which happen in 
the story, and the other side being the meaning 
which is suggested by these events. 

The story of Werwolf was told by Marie de 
France, the same writer who versified the story of 
Launf al and the Elf-queen. In earlier days peo* 
pie believed that human beings could be tumed 
into animals, and there are many stories of men 
who were transformed into wolves. Among a 
certain dass of people this belief has not yet 
altogether died out, and some people never draw 
a very sharp line between animal nature and 
human nature. * Of course, no intelligent person 
to^ay believes that a man can actually be changed 
into a wolf. Nowadays we think of such matters 
differently, and if there is any question of a man's 
behaving in an inhuman manner, we assume that 
the unlovely things of his nature are always pres- 
ent, and that sometimes he is incapable of con- 
trolling them, and then they show themselves in 
his actions. 

The story of The Three Revelers is one that has 
been told in various forms, time and again. One 
of the oldest versions that we know about was 
told in India long before the birth of Christ. 
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Travelers and merchants probably carried the 
story from one nation to another, until at length 
it reached England and was told by Chaucer as 
one of his Canterbury Tales. Chaucer makes a 
kind of sermon out of the story, and certainly 
after we have enjoyed it mm^ly as a story, if one 
wishes to go farther, there is a very good lesson 
to be learned from it y^,^^ 

Like the story of Gargouille and Romaine, 
Spoffowhawk CastU is the kind of story which is 
known as an aUegory. In allegories the reader 
is free to pay attention to one or to both sides of 
the story, as he sees fit; but if the allegory is 
really a good one, even the reader who looks upon 
it mainly as a story cannot fail to see the deeper 
meaning which it suggests. 

Old stories often tell better than history how 
people lived in other days, and from them we 
learn that the manner of life of a thousand years 
ago was very different from that of to-day. Our 
lives seem to have fewer ups and downs than had 
the lives of men and women in the days of chiv- 
alry and romance. We no longer go forth in 
armor and with sword in hand when we wish to 
right a wrong. Doubtless there are still many 
wrongs in the world to be righted, but we have 
learned now that the best way to defend the op- 
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pressed and to protect the weak is not by force of 
arms. We appeal to the sense of right, and if the 
unjust man is not willing to listen to reason, we 
have the strong arm of the law to enforce the right. 
But perhaps only the methods have changed and 
at bottom men and women have remained much 
the same. The people about whom these stories 
of other days tell had their joys and their sorrows, 
their daily tasks and their occasional pleasures, 
as we have to-day. And though the surroundings 
in which they lived may seem strange, and the 
situations in which they foimd themselves not 
exactly like those with which we are conf ronted» 
after all, we are like them, and it takes only a little 
exercise of the imagination to enable us to put 
ourselves in their places. 

G£OiLG£ Philip Krapp 
New York 
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IN the days of Uther, the father of King Arthur 
there lived a knight in England who was a 
member of the famous Round Table^ and his name 
was Sir Cleges. Of all his knights none was 
dearer to King Uther than Sir Cleges. There was 
nothing strange in this, for everybody loved Sir 
Cleges, both because he was brave and good and 
cheerful, and because he was so generous. No 
poor man ever came to Sir Cleges in vain. He 
was always ready to help those upon whom sick- 
ness or the waste of war or any other misfortune 
had fallen, and far and wide he was known as the 
poor man*s friend. And not only was Sir Cleges 
known for his charity to the poor, but he was 
famous also for his generosity toward those of his 
own rank and station in life. His hall and his 
chambers were always filled with guests, and his 
tables were always spread for those who were 
hungry. There was no lack of the very best food 
and drink in Sir Cleges^s house, and where good 
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4 TALES OF TRUE KNIGHTS 

food and drink are to be found, you may be sure 
there will be plenty of friends to enjoy them. 

Thus Sir Cleges and his fair wife, the Lady 
Clarys, kept open house with the most generous 
hospitality. Most of all at Christmas-time there 
were great feasting and merriment in Sir Cleges's 
castle. From every comer of England the knighlrl 
and their ladies gathered there, and so che^vftii 
and kind were Sir Cleges and Lady Clarys, and so 
abundant was the fare provided for all comers, 
that you might have searched all through King 
Uther's kingdom and not have foimd any Christ- 
mas feasting happier or more cheerful than that 
under Sir Cleges's roof. 

For many years Sir Cleges lived in this gen- 
erous fashion, and never thought of his money 
except as a means whereby he could help the needy 
or give pleasure to his friends. But there is al- 
ways an end even to the longest purse, and as 
time went on and as Sir Cleges's friends grew more 
numerous, it took more and more to entertain 
them. All the money he had. Sir Cleges spent 
freely; and when his money was gone^ he sold his 
cattle and other goods to keep up his household. 
But this was soon used, and after that his lands 
went the same way as his money and his cattle. As 
long as he had a penny left, said Sir Cleges, no 
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SIR CLEGES 5 

friend should know the lack of it But at last, 
when he had nothing more to sell and nothing in 
which the swarm of friends who had gathered 
about him could find their pleasure and profit, 
then straightway they heartlessly left him. 

Thus the good Sir Cleges, who had never 
thought of his own welfare, but had spent all his 
substance in order that others might be comfort- 
able and happy, found himself deserted as soon 
as he had nothing more to give. He was no 
longer able to appear at King Uther's court, and 
he who had been one of the merriest and best 
loved of the knights of the Round Table dropped 
quietly out of sight and soon was altogether for- 
gotten. With his wife and his children, Sir Cleges 
went to live in the one poor house that was left 
to him, and there in poverty and obscurity he 
strove to forget the fickle friends who had so 
readily forsaken him. 

Now it happened scHne years after this that 
King Uther decided to spend the Christmas-tide 
at the royal castle of Cardiff, which stood not far 
from Sir Cleges^s humble dwelling. Great prep- 
arations were made for the Christmas feasting, 
and invitations were sent out to all the brave 
knights of the kingdom. On Christmas Eve all 
the knights and their ladies were come together at 
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Cardiff, and then the feasting began in earnest 
The cooks and the servers ran hither and thither, 
and all was excitement and bustle. In the great 
hall there were tumblers and dancers and magi- 
cians to amuse the Christmas feasters with their 
tricks and gamboling. Singers and minstrels of 
all kinds had been summoned, and the music of 
the pipes and trumpets etnd bugles was heard far 
and wide. Nothing was spared that might help 
to make the time speed rapidly and joyously for 
all the assembled knights and their ladies. 

In his little house not far away Sir Cleges 
heard the sounds of rejoicing in the great hall of 
the castle, and it made him sad and bitter. He 
had not been invited to the feasting, for long 
since he had been forgotten and none of his old 
friends troubled to inquire whether he was dead 
or living. "Many a happy day," said Sir Cleges 
to the Lady Clarys, "have I given to those who 
reck not now of my sorrow.*^ But the Lady 
Clarys would not allow Sir Cleges to dwell on 
thoughts of unkindness, and bade him consider 
how much they still had to be grateful for, and 
little by little she comforted him and brought him 
again to contentment and to peace of mind. 
Thus Sir Cleges and the Lady Clarys spent 
Christmas Eve quietly in their humble cottage. 
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and found such pleasure in the innocent joys 
and playfulness of their happy children that they 
had no longing for the noisy revelry of the court- 
iers in the castle of Cardiff. 

The next day was Christmas Day, and with 
good will in their hearts for all men, Sir Cleges 
and the Lady Clarys went to church to give thanks 
for «their many blessings. Now after the service 
was over, Sir Cleges walked in his garden, and 
after a time he knelt down to pray beneath a 
cherry-tree that stood in the midst of the garden. 
As Sir Cleges knelt, praying, he suddenly felt a 
bough of the tree striking him on the head, and, 
seizing hold of it and springing to his feet, to his 
astonishment he saw the bough covered with green 
leaves and full of cherries — ^red, ripe, and lus- 
cious I Picking one of the cherries. Sir Cleges put 
it into his mouth, and it seemed to him he had 
never tasted anything so delicious. Gathering 
more of the fruit, he ran into the house and cried 
out, ^'Behold, Dame Clarys, what a marvel is 
here 1 " And when the Lady Clarys had come she 
could hardly believe her eyes. ^'Cherries at 
Christmas-time ! '' she exclaimed. ^'How can such 
a thing be ! '' And when Sir Cleges had told 
her how he bad been prajdng beneath the tree, 
how he had felt a bough striking him on the head, 
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and how, when he took hold of it, he had found it 
filled with green leaves and ripe fruit, then the 
Lady Clarys believed that the cherries were real, 
and great was her wonder at the marvel which had 
happened in their little garden. 

"Now hast thou indeed," she said, "a present 
fit for a king I No longer grieve that thou hast no 
Christmas offering for the good King Uther, for 
cherries such as these I doubt he has ever seen." 

And then Lady Clarys counseled Sir Cleges 
to gather the cherries and put them in a basket 
and bear them straightway as a present to the 
king. And Sir Cleges, glad at heart that even in 
his poverty he could do something to add to the 
joy of the king's Christmas feasting, readily con- 
sented so to do. 

To Cardiff Castle Sir Cleges took his way, and 
on his arm he bore the basket of the wonderful 
fruit. It was just dinner-time when Sir Cleges 
reached the castle gate, and all the court were 
about to sit down to meat. But when the porter 
at the gate saw the poverty-stricken man with a 
basket on his arm approaching to enter, he drove 
him away with scorn and reviling. 

"Begone, old beggar," he said, "with thy rags 
and thy tatters! What have such as thou to do 
entering kings' castles? Let me see the last of 
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thee, or thou shalt not soon forget where thou 
belongest." 

"Pray let me through the gate, good porter/* 
answered Sir Cleges, to this greeting, "I have here 
in this basket a Christmas present for the king." 

"Thou a Christmas present for the king! A 
likely story, in sooth ! Show me what thou hast 
in thy basket that thou thinkest worthy a king." 

And then, when Sir Cleges lifted the cover of 
the basket and showed him the cherries, he was 
surprised almost beyond speech. "Heaven de- 
fend us I " he exclaimed ; "cherries at Christmas- 
time I How can such a thing be ? Certainly this 
is a present worthy a king. But listen, old man," 
said he, greedily, "thou shalt not pass through this 
gate unless thou dost promise to give me a third of 
the reward which the king shall give for the 
present thou bringest." And Sir Cleges, seeing 
no other way of passing the gate, promised the 
porter that one third of the reward should be his. 

Now after Sir Cleges had passed by the porter, 
he thought all would be well ; but no sooner had 
he reached the door of the hall than he was met by 
the usher, who forbade him to go in. 

"Out with thee, old fellow 1" he exclaimed. 
"How camest thou here? This is no place for 
beggars and basket-men such as thou." 
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Then when Sir Cleges said he had a present in 
his basket for the king, the usher, like the porter, 
must see what the present could be. 

"Holy Saint Peter 1" he gasped, when Sir 
Qeges had lifted the cover of the basket. "Cher- 
ries at Christmas-time I How can such a thing 
be?" 

But he soon recovered from his surprise and 
told Sir Cleges he might go in, but only if he prom- 
ised that one third of the reward which the kii^ 
gave him should come to him. And Sir Cleges, 
thinking how hard it was to do a kindness to a 
king, must needs promise as he had done before. 

When Sir Cleges entered the great hall, all was 
bright and merry there. The knights and the 
ladies of King Uther^s court, all decked in their 
finest feathers and silks, were about to sit down to 
the banquet. The serving-men went scurrying 
back and forth between the hall and the kitchen, 
bearing the platters of rich food for the king^s 
feasters and stumbling over each other in their 
excitement and hurry. The table was hardly 
able to hold everything they wanted to put upon it. 
There were great haunches of venison, and roast 
swans and geese and ducks and pheasants by the 
dozen. At each end there stood a huge pasty al- 
most as big around as a cart-wheel. The king's 
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cooks had used all their art in concocting cakes 
and pies and puddings, to say nothing of the 
sweetmeats of marchpane molded into the forms of 
towers and castles, or knights on horseback, or 
baskets of fruit and flowers, and various other 
fanciful and astonishing structures, Everbody's 
mouth was watering, but the king was not yet 
ready to sit down to the feasting, and the courtiers 
and their ladies stood chatting and laughing mer- 
rily with one another. All were too busy to pay 
any heed to the shabby Sir Cleges, with the bas- 
ket on his arm, until the watchful eye of the king's 
haughty steward happened to fall upon him. 
Horrified to see such a melancholy figure in the 
midst of so gay a company, he hastened up to Sir 
Cleges and was hustling him out of the hall with 
short ceremony before Sir Cleges managed to say 
that he had a present for the king. 

^'Beggars are not givers," said the steward; 
'^but show me, what is the present thou dost 
bring?" 

Then, when Sir Cleges had lifted the cover of the 
basket and had shown him the cherries, he was no 
less surprised than the others had been, nor was 
he less greedy. 

"Cherries at Christmas I " he exclaimed. "Who- 
ever heard of such a thing? But listen, sir," said 
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he, in a low voice, "thou speakest not with the 
king unless thou promise me one third of the 
reward he gives thee." 

When Sir Cleges heard these words he thought 
to himself: "Little enough am I to get out of this. 
If I have a dinner for my pains, it 's as much as I 
may look for." But he said nothing until the 
steward prodded him again, and then, seeing that 
there was no other way of getting by this greedy 
officer, he promised him a third of his reward, as 
he already had done to the porter and the usher. 

At last the way was free for Sir Cleges; and 
with his precious basket he made his way through 
the throng of the courtiers to the place where the 
king was seated on a dais. 

"Receive, O King," said he, falling on his 
knees before King Uther, "this Christmas offer- 
ing from one of thy most humble subjects." 

And when King Uther looked into the basket 
and saw that it was filled with luscious red cher- 
ries, like the Lady Clarys, he could hardly believe 
his eyes. 

"Cherries at Christmas I " he cried. "Now cer- 
tainly this is a marvel, and a right worthy gift 
thou hast brought to us, good fellow." Then when 
he had tasted one of the cherries he declared a 
better cherry he had never eaten. And then he 
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gave some to each of the knights and the ladies, 
and they all wondered greatly to see such fruit at 
that bleak season. 

"The King's thanks hast thou won," said Uther 
to Sir Cleges, "for thou hast made this Christmas 
feasting forever memorable. But sit thou now at 
our table and have part in our dinner, and after- 
ward thou shalt have whatever reward for thy 
gift that thou askest." 

Then he motioned to the haughty steward to 
make a place for Sir Cleges; and certainly a 
strange figuxe this shabby knight made among all 
the gay lords and their ladies. Little they thought 
that this humble stranger had once bestowed 
benefit upon many a one of them, and little heed 
they paid to one whom they took to be but a poor 
old gardener I But Sir Cleges said nothing, and 
sat quietly at the table, to his heart's content en- 
]03dng the good things the king had provided 
for his Christinas dinner. And though the best 
cooks of the land had shown there all their skill 
and cimning, nothing at that feast was so wonder- 
ful as the cherries which had been brought by the 
humble stranger. 

Now when the dinner was over, the king had not 
forgotten the poor man who had brought him the 
unexpected present, and summoning Sir Cleges to 
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him, he bade him ask whatever reward he would 
in return for his welcome present. Then Sir 
Cleges bethought himself of the promises he had 
made to the porter, the usher, and the steward, 
and he said : 

"Lord King, this is the reward I ask: twelve 
strokes of this good staff that I bear in my hand, 
to be delivered on whomsoever it may please me 
within this royal castle." 

"A strange fellow art thou! '^ answered the king, 
in astonishment at this; "and from thy looks, 
thou hadst done better to ask for something more 
worthy my giving. But, since it is thy request, 
thou shalt not find the king fail of his promise. 
Take thy strokes and deliver them as thou seest 
fit." 

"Thanks for thy boon. King Uther," answered 
Sir Cleges; "none other shall please me so well as 
this one." 

And then, turning to the steward in the hall, 
with his staff Sir Cleges gave him a blow on the 
shoulders that made him bend double. "Three 
more thou gettest," he said, "for that is the full 
share coming to thee ! " 

And with a right good will Sir Cleges gave the 
three strokes, and left the proud steward groaning 
with pain and terror. Then to the hall door Sir 
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Cleges made his way and delivered another four, 
no less hearty and stinging, on the shoulders of the 
astonished usher. 

"There, thou hast thy share I '^ said Sir Cleges, 
as he hastened to the gateway. 

The porter greeted him eagerly, but he little 
guessed what was coming. Four times Sir Cleges 
lifted his staff and let it fall with all his might on 
\ the back of the greedy porter. And this last third 

of Sir Cleges's boon you can be sure was not less 
light than the others had been. 

When Sir Cleges had thus delivered the three 
thirds of the reward for his present, he found at 
his elbow a messenger from the king, who bade 
him return to the great hall of the castle. All the 
courtiers and tJhe king were still there and were 
listening to a song the minstrel was singing. 
Now this song, as it happened, was made about 
Sir Cleges himself, and the minstrel was telling 
how this generous knight had spent all his days 
making other people happy and now was al- 
together lost and forgotten. 

"Poor Sir Cleges!" sighed the king, "I loved 
him well, but alas I I have no hope ever again to 
see him." 

Just then, however, Sir Cleges knelt down be- 
fore the king and thanked him for the reward he 
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had given him, and told him that the twelve 
strokes had been duly delivered. 

"But I beseech thee, good fellow,'* answered the 
king, "tell me what the meaning of this may be. 
Why were these strokes on the shoulders of my 
varlets more pleasing to thee than a reward of 
gold or silver?" 

Then Sir Cleges told the king how the porter, 
the usher, and the steward had each demanded a 
third of his reward before they would permit him 
to make his present, and he added: "May they 
learn thus to be more free in giving and less greedy 
in demanding. Perchance the next poor man may 
not find it so hard to come into the king's pres- 
ence." 

When the king and his courtiers heard all this, 
they laughed, and were delighted with the story. 

"Well done," said the king, "thou wielder of the 
staff! Thou hast taught these knaves a good 
lesson. How now. Master Steward, — ^how likest 
thou thy share of this fellow's present?" 

"May the fiends bum him in flames below P* 
muttered the steward, as he rubbed the bruises on 
his shoulders. 

Now the king was so pleased with all these 
happenings that had made his Christmas feasting 
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so merry that he turned again to Sir Cleges and 
asked him what his name was. 

"My name, sire," answered the poverty-stricken 
knight, "is one not unknown to thee in the days of 
old. My name is Sir Cleges." 

"What!" exclaimed the king, "art thou the 
long-lost Sir Cleges whom men to this day praise 
for his good deeds and his charity?" And so 
moved with joy was the good King Uther to find 
his old friend again that he came down from his 
high seat and took him by the hand and could not 
make enough of him. When the courtiers saw 
how things were going, they all flocked around Sir 
Cleges, claiming his friendship and acquaintance. 

But the king did not stop with kind words. He 
knew that a knight with a heart as true and loyal 
as the heart of Sir Cleges was not easily to be 
found, even among the knights of the Round 
Table, and now he was determined never again to 
lose him. So he gave to him the good castle of 
CardifE to dwell in and other lands and fees 
wherewith he might live worthily. 

Thus ended the king's Christmas feasting in 
the castle of Cardiff, and a happy day it was for 
the knight Sir Cleges and the Lady Clarys. Many 
a long year they lived in the noble castle the king 
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had given them, and you may be sure that no 
selfish porters or ushers or stewards stood at the 
gates and doorways to stop any poor man who 
would enter there. 
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MURRAY, King of Cornwall, had a son 
whose name was Horn, and a fairer than 
he the sun never shone upon. His eyes were as 
blue as the summer's sky, and his hair as golden 
as the summer sunshine. Child Horn had twelve 
comrades with whom he grew up and who were 
just of his own age. Of these he loved two most 
of all, and one was called Athulf and the other 
was Fykenhild. One of these was good and true, 
but the other in the end proved false and deceit- 
ful, sy 

On a summer's day, Murray the king rode down 
to the seashore, as was his custom, to take the air. 
But this day he had an experience he little ex- 
pected, for on the strand he met with fifteen 
ships filled with bold Saracens. • 

"What seek ye here in my land?" asked Mur- 
ray the king. "Thy land we seek," answered 
one of the pagans/^and thee and thy folk we 
shall slay anon."*/ 

And with that they rushed upon the king and his 
people, many against a few, and it was not long 

21 
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before the king was slain. Th^i these pagan 
Saracens took possession of all the land, pillag- 
ing the farms and ransacking and burning all 
the houses and churches, like the pirates they 
were. And Godhild, the queen, when she heard 
that Murray her husband was dead and that Horn 
was a prisoner in the hands of the pagans, fled 
to the woods, where she lived in a cave, offering/ 
up prayers for the safety of her son Horn. C/ 

And well was there need of her prayers, for the 
Saracens were minded at first to slay Child Horn, 
as they had already slain his father; for Horn 
was already a grown boy of fifteen years, and 
the pagans feared that, if let alone, he might soon 
be thinking of avenging his father's death. But 
the captain of the pirates, observing the beauty 
of Horn, had not the heart to put him to death, 
and instead he placed him and Athulf and Fyken- 
hild, and all tiaffe rest of his twelve companions, 
in a boat zpA. set the boat adrift upon the 
ocean. ^ 

"Let the sea drown you, if it will," said this cap- 
tain to Horn; "it shall not displease us; for if 
you live the day will surely come when, with 
sword or Vith knife, you will seek to avenge your 
father's death." 

Into the boat the children were put, and the 
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sea began to flow and Horn began to row, and for 
a day and a night the ship sped through the water. 
But on the second day Horn saw land/and saw 
the people walking on the shore. ^^ 

"Comrades," said he, "I tell you good tidings. 
I hear birds sing and see the grass spring; be 
happy, for we shall walk on land." ^ 

And soon they did come to land, and glad 
enough they were to let the ship float away, for 
they had had enough of the water. But before 
it left the shore, Horn gave it a message to carry :< 

/'Ship, oa the sea-flood, 

May thy fortune be goodi 

By the sea's brink 
May'st thou never sink I 
To Cornwall must Uiou fare 

And tell the pagaas there 
That Horn is safe and free, 
And they the day shall see 
When his avenging sword 

Shall slay their cursed horde!'' 

Then Horn and his comrades walked forth over 
dale and down until they met with the king of all 
that land, who came riding toward them. Aylmar 
was his name, and Westemess was his country. 

" Whence have ye come? " said Aylmar the 
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king; ^^ such a fair company of youths I havo^ot 
seen in this western land in manyj ^day. 
Whence are ye and what do ye seek? '* ' 

And Horn told Aylmar that they were from 
Cornwall, and he told how the pagan pirates had 
killed his father and driven his mother out into the 
forest, and how they had put him and his twelve 
comrades into a boat without sail or rudder and 
had set them adrift on the open ocean. And King 
Aylmar was so well pleased with Horn and his 
fellows that he took them to his^all, and calling 
his steward, whose name ^wa§/Athelbrus, he gave 
Horn into his keeping. 

"Steward," said he, "take now my foundling 
that I bring here, and teach him to be my squire. 
Teach him all about hawking and hunting, and 
teach him to play upon the harp, and how 
sing, and teach him how to carve before m^at 
the table and how to serve the cup in the/nail. 
Teach him everything that a good squu;^hould 
know, for I take him into my service." 

It was a happy time for Horn I He was in and 
out at the court, always stirring and active the 
livelong day. Everything that was taught him he 
cherished in memory, so that he soon knew all a 
well-trained squire should know. He could serve 
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at the king's table and carve the king's meat 
according to the very best fashion. Moreover, 
he could play on the harp for the king, and he 
learned many of the songs and stories of the 
country. Everybody admired Horn, both for his 
beauty and for his gentle manners, and so it was 
no wonder that in time the king's daughter, the 
beautiful Rymenhild, learned to love him. But 
Horn knew that a poor squire such as he was 
might never hope to look so high as the hand of a 
king's daughter. And he knew also that the king 
would be very angry if he found out that Horn 
and Rymenhild had ever thought of each other. 

"Heaven give thee joy of thy husband, whoever 
he may be," said Horn to Rymenhild, "but I am 
of estate too low, and a foundling besides. Not 
until I am dubbed a knight may I think of serv- 
ing thee, for then my thraldom and low degree 
will be turned into the dignity of knighthood." 

It was not long after this that Athelbrus, the 
steward, who had long been teaddng Horn in 
all knightly duties and accompli^mments, said to 
his master, King Aylmar: ^^ 

"O King, to-morrow is a feast day with thee, 
and it behooveth thee to do some fair deed to 
mark the day. I counsel thee that thou make a 
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knight of Child Horn. He shall bear apafe" for 
thee, and I pledge my word that heijritfprove a 
strong and valiant knight." ^^/^ 

"In faith, a good knight he seems," answered 
the king, "and my dubbing he shall have, and 
not only he but al^^is twelve companions. Be- 
fore the morrow V^un shall set, he shall be dubbed 
a knight" / 

And so, ra^the morrow, the king gave Horn a 
stroke on the shoulder with his sword and dubbed 
him knight. And when he had given him a 
sword and bright new spurs and had set him 
upon a white steed, there was no knight there 
like him. Then when Horn was thus knighted, 
Athulf knelt before the king and begged that he 
and the rest of Horn's twelve comrades might be 
knighted by Horn. And so it was done. Horn 
gave each of them a stroke on the shoulder with 
his shining new sword, and they w^e all dubbed 
knights and were given the rightlb bear arms in 
defense of King Aylmar. \y^ 

But Horn was not readyto ask the king for 
the hand of Rymenhild, his daughter, for he had 
not yet proved his knighthood. Though Rymen- 
hild had faith enough in his valor to accept him 
without this proof, Horn wished to be a knight 
in deed as well as name before he went a-wooing. 
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^TtJay, Rymenhild," he said, "I would fain 
do as thou wishest, but with spear and shield I 
must ride and prove my knighthood ere I begin 
to woo. We are all young knights of one day, 
and it is the manner for a true knight first to 
perform some deed of prowess, to prove his 
in the field, before he can show honor to his Is 

So Rymenhild was patient, for she kjMiw that 
what Horn said was only the truth. 

"Horn," said Rymenhild, "I know well I can 
trust thee, and thou must fare forth in search of 
adventure. But take now this gold ring that I 
give thee. Fair is the work upon it ; and for my 
love wear it upon thy finger. F(wr the precious 
stones which are set in it are ^^f^such power that 
in battle you need have no £rir of stroke whether 
of spear or of sword, iLgfmi but look upon them 
and think of me." ^^ 

So Horn took the ring and mounted his steed 
and set forth in search of adventure to prove his 
knighthood. He had not ridden far when he 
came upon a troop of heathen pirates who had 
landed on the coast and who were bent upon har- 
rying the land and slaying the people. You 
can imagine it was not long before the fighting 
began there 1 The pirates surroimded Horn, but 
he swung his bright new sword so swiftly that 
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none came near him without getting in the way 
of its keen edge. For a long time they fought, 
until finally only the leader of the pirates was 
left, and Horn, looking upon his ring and think- 
ing of Rymenhild, rushed at the pirate and struck 
from above so fiercely that the sharp sword waded 
through his neck and his head fell to the ground. 
Then Horn put the head of the pirate on the 
point of his sword and rode Jbdick to the court 
to show Aylmar the king this^roof of his knight- 
hood. He had saved the awntry from the wicked 
pirates and truly he migjjff now call himself a full- 
fledged knight. 

How proud of her knight Rymenhild was when 
she heard of his brave deeds! And all might 
have gone well now with Horn and his chosen 
lady if it had not been for the traitorous Fyken- 
hild. But the thoughts of a bad heart cannot for- 
ever be controlled, and Fykenhild, full of envy 
for the success of his friend, began to plot evil. 

It happened, on the day after Horn's fight with 
the pirates, that Horn and Rymenhild were to- 
gether at the court, and the king and all the other 
knights bad gone o£E hunting/ And Rymenhild 
was telling Horn of a strange dre&m she had had 
the night before. She dreamed that she went 
fishing with a net, and that she caught a great 
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fishy but that the net broke and she lost the fish. 
Of course Rymenhild thought that this dream 
meant that Horn, whom she so dearly loved and 
whom she had now almost won, was to be taken 
from her. And lo, just as she had finished her 
story, in rushed the king, wild with anger, for 
Fykenhild had filled his ears with all sorts of 
stories ^f the wickedness and faithlessness of 
Horn. And without stopping to hear a word from 
him, the king banished Horn from the land on 
pain of death, because he had so far forgotten 
himself as to aspire io the hand of the king's 
daughter. So Hqj^and Rymenhild must say 
farewell. 

"Sweetheart," said Horn, "now hast thou thy 
dream. The fish has rent the net and is lost. 
Have well good day, and think of me often. But 
if I am not here again at the end of five years 
to claim my own, wait for me no longer, for then 
I shall never come." And then he went out and 
saddled his steed, and laced on his bumie, and 
took his sword and went his way. None of his 
comrades went with him, for Horn alone was 
banished. And Horn commanded Athulf especi- 
ally to take care t)f Rymenhild during his absence. 

Now when Horn was thus driven out of West- 
emess he went first to the seashore and bought 
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a ship and sailed off to a strange land. When 
his ship had come to the shore and he had mounted 
his horse and had ridden some distance, he was 
met by the two sons of the king of that land. 
These two sons were named Harold and Berold, 
and their father's name was Thurston. And 
when the two sons asked him what his name 
was, Horn said he was called Cuthbert. Then 
the two sons of the king invited Horn — or Cuth- 
bert, as he was called now — ^to go to the court 
with them, because they saw his great size and 
his strength, and they knew the king, their father, 
was in need of a good fighter. For a powerful 
enemy of his, a great fellow as ^ig as a giant, 
had sent the king a challenge fa/fight, his prize, 
if he turned out to be the victp^to be the kingdom 
of Thurston. 

This fight was to takeplace on Christmas Day, 
and when the time came, the giant was there with 
all his followers. What was Horn's surprise and 
rage to discover, when he saw them, that they 
were some of those very pagan Saracens who 
had killed his father in Cornwall many years 
before! This added to his strength and bravery; 
and, besides, every time he looked at the ring 
Rymenhild had given him and thought of her, he 
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felt as though he had the strength^ thirty men 
in his arm^ and so it was not Ipa^oef ore he had 
won the victory. i/^ 

Unfortunately, in the fight Harold and Berold, 
the two sons of King Thurston, were slain, and 
so the poor king was left without an heir to suc- 
ceed him. He offered then to make Cuthbert, as 
he called him, his son, and to give him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. But Horn's heart was true to 
Rymenhild. If he wanted to be a king, it was 
not that he might marry i^ daughter of Thurs- 
ton but the daughtery(n Aylmar, the King of 
iWestemess. 

So Horn livedU^th Thurston, and served him 
in many ways, but always he was thinking of the 
time when he would be able to go back and claim 
his promised wife, Rymenhild. The five years 
were almost up and yet no chance had arisen* 
Then finally a messenger came to Horn, bearing 
a letter from Rymenhild which told him that 
she was in great trouble, that her hand was sought 
in marriage by the great King Modi of Reynes, 
and that she no longer saw any way of putting him 
off. Then Horn understood that there could be 
no further delay, and he went to King Thurston 
and told him the whole story^ that his name was 
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not Cutfabert but Horn, and how he had been be- 
trayed by Fykenhild and banished from Wester- 
ness, and how Rymenhild, his promised bride, 
was now in great trouble. And Thurston, al- 
though he was sorry to lose Horn, helped Horn in 
all ways possible, and gave him a ship and told 
him to go back to Westemess to see if he could 
rescue Rymenhild from the clutches of King Modi. 
When Horn landed in Westemess he had only a 
few followers with him and it was necessary for 
him to be very cautious, for he knew that if he 
were once discovered, as a banished man he would 
have to pay the penalty of death. But, fortun- 
ately, as Horn was trying to make his way secretly 
to the court, he came across a palmer, dressed in 
his pilgrim's gown and bound on a pilgrimage to 
some distant shrine. This palmer told Horn all 
the news of the court, and said that they were al- 
ready holding great feasts at the court and that 
R3anenhild was to be married soon to King Modi 
of Reynes. When Horn heard this he offered to 
change clothes with the palmer, who was glad 
enough to do it, for it was a good bargain to ex- 
change his old rusty gown for Horn's fine knightly 
garments. And Horn was satisfied with the bar- 
gain, too, for he knew that a pilgrim's gown would 
surely admit him to all the great feasts in the 
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king's hall. Pilgrims bound on holy journeys 
were always welcome everywhere. 

Without delay Horn, dressed in his borrowed 
pilgrim's gown, made his way to the court, and 
there, sure enough, a great feast was just begin- 
ning in the king's hall. 

It was the custom in those days, when a feast 
was to be held, for the queen, or some princess if 
the queen were no longer living, to open the fes- 
tivities by passing the cup. After offering it to 
the king, she would pass to each of the knights in 
his degree, offering him the cup to drink and bid- 
ding him welcome to the feast. After that she 
would return to her seat on the high place beside 
the king's throne. And since Aylmar's queen had 
long been dead, this duty now fell to the lot of 
Rymenhild. When Horn entered the hall, the 
feast had already begun, and it was not long be- 
fore it came his turn to receive the cup. 

Now, you must remember, too, that in those 
days people drank not from cups such as we use 
to-day ; instead they used horns, which were pol- 
ished smooth and often richly ornamented with 
carvings and trimmings of gold and silver. 
When Rymenhild came to Horn she of course did 
not recognize him, for she never expected to see 
her knight in a poor pilgrim's gown ; and, besides. 
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Horn had stained his face to complete the dis- 
guise. Horn took the drinking-cup from Rymen- 
hild's hand, and as he did so, he said : 

"Horn to Horn thou bringest! If thou read- 
est not my riddle, seek the answer in the bottom 
of the horn." Then he drank the horn dry, and 
as he returned it, he slipped into it the ring 
Rymenhild had given him and which he had pre- 
served, all these years, as the apple of his eye. 

You can imagine how excited Rymenhild was I 
But before the company she dared not give any 
sign to Horn or show in any way that there was 
cause for excitement ; she must wait imtil she was 
not noticed before it was safe to look into the bot- 
tom of the horn. And then, when she found the 
ring there, she knew that the strange pilgrim was 
not a stranger or a pilgrim, but her own lover, 
whom she had not seen for nearly five years. She 
had to wait until the feast was over, but at the very 
first opportunity she withdrew with her maidens, 
and sent word back that she wished to speak with 
the holy pilgrim. 

The joy of that meeting I need not try to de- 
scribe. When the greetings were over, however, 
what the lovers wanted to know most of all was 
how Horn was to regain his freedom and safety^ 
and it seemed that there was only one thing to do. 
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and that was to fight for it. So they sent word 
to Athulf and let him know their secret, and he 
straightway set about getting together Horn's 
friends, of whom there were plenty; for Horn 
had been missed, and nobody wanted to see King 
Modi become too powerful in Westemess. There 
was one of Horn's former friends, however, who 
was not in this plot, and that was the traitorous 
Fykenhild. 

The attack was planned for the next night, and 
when all the warriors were gathered together for 
another night's feasting, Horn suddenly threw off 
his pilgrim's gown, and, calling his men around 
him, challenged the whole court to combat. The 
blows fell thick and heavy there for a while, but 
Modi and his men were taken completely by 
surprise, and Aylmar's men, when they under- 
stood what was happening, did not fight very 
vigorously against Horn. In the end, therefore, 
Horn was altogether victorious, and poor old 
King Aylmar was ready for peace at any price. 
He consented now that Horn should marry his 
daughter Rymenhild, and so the marriage festivi- 
ties continued, only with this change, that Horn 
took the place of the defeated Modi as the hus- 
band of R3mienhild. 

And so, after all these years of waiting, Horn 
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had accomplished his purpose. He was no longer 
Horn the foundling but Horn the husband of 
Rymenhild) the daughter of King Aylmar. It 
was a happy ending to a troubled period ; nobody 
could have imagined a happier except the traitor- 
ous Fykenhild) who still cherished in the bottom 
of his heart his old envy at the good fortune of 
Horn. But Horn was too generous to remember 
anything against Fykenhild, and for old friend- 
ship's sake he fully forgave him his past treach- 
ery. 

There was one important thing, however, that 
remained for Horn to accomplish. His old home 
and his old friends in Cornwall were still in the 
power of the Saracens, and Horn could not rest 
until he had regained his father's kingdom, and 
was king not only by right of marriage but also 
in his own right. And so, as soon as the wedding 
festivities were over, he prepared to set out for 
Cornwall. He took with him Athulf and the 
rest of his twelve companions, all except Fykesh- 
hild, and you can be sure he did not forget Rymen- 
hild's precious ring, which had so often been of 
service to him. So Horn entrusted his wife to 
the care of her old father, Eling Aylmar, and, 
with promises to return as soon as his mission 
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was accomplished, set but on his journey back to 
Cornwall. 

It was Horn's plan to let his countrymen know 
secretly of his return, and so when they reached 
Cornwall, they landed in an out-of-the-way place, 
and went up on shore. As they were passing 
through a forest which seemed to be entirely un- 
inhabited, they came upon a man who appeared 
more like a wild creature than a human being. 
His hair and his beard were long and matted, his 
clothing had almost completely disappeared, and 
evidently he had been living a long time here in 
the forest. Some of the followers of Horn man- 
aged to capture him, for he seemed rather old and 
feeble, and when they brought him before Horn 
and Athulf what was their surprise and joy to 
find that he was not wild man or a werwolf, as 
they had at first supposed, but Athulf's aged 
father. At the time when the pagans came to 
Cornwall and slew Horn's father, this old man 
had escaped to the forest and had been living 
there ever since, visiting only secretly the towns 
and such of his old friends as were left in Corn- 
wall. 

That was a happy day for Athulf, and for 
Horn, too, when the old man told him that God- 
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hild^ his mother^ was still living, and that he 
could direct him to the cave in the forest in which 
she had contrived to hide herself all these years. 
So they went to Godhild's cave, and then there 
was another happy reunion. 

But this, of course, was only the beginning of 
Horn's work. The first thing to do was to let 
such faithful followers of King Murray as were 
still alive, know that Horn had returned; and 
since Athulf 's father knew best where to find them, 
he was sent on this mission. He went about 
secretly from one hiding-place to another, telling 
the news and appointing a place of meeting in the 
remote fens and forests where they would find 
Horn. And so gradually, from one place and 
another, Horn got a little army together, poorly 
fed and poorly armed, but strong in the deter- 
mination to rid their country of the pestilent pa- 
gans. It was bound to be a slow process, for 
the pagans had fortified themselves in all the 
strong places, and were sure to defend their con- 
quest inch by inch. 

As soon, therefore, as Horn had enough men 
at his command, he opened the conflict by at- 
tacking one of the enemy's forts, and after a 
hard fight he succeeded in taking it. Then he 
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attacked another and another^ sometimes win- 
ning and sometimes losing, for these pagans were 
good fighters. But his army kept getting bigger 
and bigger; and, besides, he had plenty of swords 
and shields and armor now, taken from the pagan 
forts he had captured, and so his chances of suc- 
cess were increasingly better. 

Yet a whole year passed, and then a second 
year, before the pagans began to yield. But 
finally when they saw what determined and val- 
iant soldiers Horn had under his conmiand, their 
courage began to ooze out, and gradually they 
slipped away and got boats and sailed off, back to 
their own country. Yet it was not until the end of 
the third year that the last pagans were driven out 
and Cornwall was entirely free again. 

The joy of the people of Cornwall at their 
deliverance it would be difficult to describe. And 
as Horn had been the chief means of their re- 
gaining their liberty, and as he was the son and 
heir of Murray, their former king, nothing would 
satisfy them but that Horn should become king of 
the country. There was a great celebration when 
Horn was crowned king, and when it was all over, 
Horn was ready to do what he had long been eager 
to do; he was ready to go back to Westemess 
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and to Rymenhild, now no longer merely Lady 
Rymenhild, but Queen Rymenhild, the wife of the 
King of Cornwall. 

In the meantime, however, strange things had 
been happening in Westemess. You will re- 
member that Horn had left only Fykenhild be- 
hind him when he set out for Cornwall, for he did 
not trust this man in so dangerous a plot as they 
were about to carry out and he supposed the 
safest thing for all concerned would be to have 
Fykenhild stay at home in Westemess. To this 
the traitor had readily assented, for he already 
had the back of his mind filled with evil designs. 
He thought that Horn might be killed in trying to 
regain Cornwall, and that if this happened he 
would win all the power in Westemess and would 
marry Rymenhild and become king of the country. 

Aylmar, though he saw perfectly well what 
Fykenhild's scheme was, had grown too old and 
feeble to oppose it very vigorously. Fykenhild 
managed to gain more and more power, imtil 
finally he built a great stone castle near the sea- 
side, which he made so strong that it could never 
be taken, and here in this castle he held Aylmar 
and Rymenhild prisoners, trying to force them to 
consent to his wishes. 

Now, when Horn's ship drew near the coast of 
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Westemess^ the first thing he saw was this great 
castle of Fykenhild's. At first he could hardly 
believe his eyes, for no such castle had been there 
when he left Westemess. As soon as he landed, 
he found some poor fisher-folk, and asked them 
about the castle, and they straightway told him all. 
They said that Fykenhild, the traitor, had become 
the strongest and most cruel baron in the land, 
and that he oppressed the people, and that even his 
own followers served him in fear and hatred, and 
that, worst of all, he held Aylmar the king and 
Rymenhild his daughter prisoners in his castle. 

What was to be done now? There was no use 
in attacking the castle, for its thick and high stone 
walls were proof against an3^ing Horn's soldiers 
could do from the outside. But Horn was not 
given to vain regrets. He recalled his early skill 
as a harper and minstrel, when he was nothing but 
King Aylmar's squire, and he determined now to 
make use of this old accomplishment. So he dis- 
guised himself as a harper, and took his harp and 
went up to the castle gate and asked for per- 
mission to play and sing and tell stories to the 
baron of the castle. 

Now Fykenhild liked to hear stories, and he 
always treated the minstrels well, because he 
hoped that some day they would sing heroic 
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tales about him. For this reason Horn found 
little difficulty in gaining admission, and was 
soon shown into the great hall where Fykeahild 
was holding a feast just as though he was al- 
ready a king. But it was not a very cheerful 
feast. Fykenhild sometimes found that his en- 
tertainments, however lavish they might be, did 
not pass off with as much good will as might be 
desired, and often the time hung heavy. Luckily, 
as he thought, the minstrel had arrived just at 
one of these gloomy periods. 

When Horn began to sing, Fykenhild became 
a little uneasy, and all the people in the hall felt 
that there was something strangely familiar about 
this minstrel. It was a new tale that he began to 
tell, one that they had never heard before, but the 
minstrel had not gone very far when they all saw 
that the story he was telling was not a tale at all, 
but merely the story of the life of King Horn. 
As the story continued, the excitement grew greater 
and greater, and Fykenhild grew more and more 
anxious. Finally when the minstrel came to 
the latter part of his story — ^how the hero had 
been betrayed by his traitorous friend — ^then Horn 
threw off his disguise and cried aloud : 

"And thou, Fykenhild, art that traitorous 
friend, and here I challenge thee to single combat, 
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with thy life or mine to prove thee a recreant 
friend or me a false accuser ! " 

In 2L moment the whole hall was in a hubbub 
of excitement, Fykenhild shouting to his guard to 
secure Horn, and Hom^s friends crowding around 
to protect him from the attacks of Fykenhild's 
retainers, if any had been inclined to attack him. 
But everybody felt that Horn's challenge was a 
just one, and that the only thing for Fykenhild to 
do was to prove himself right or wrong by single 
combat with Horn. So the hall was prepared 
for the contest, and Horn, looking upon the ring 
Rymenhild had given him, entered upon this last 
great battle of his life. But what could you ex- 
pect ? Fykenhild's own conscience was so stained 
with his double treason to his friend and king, 
that he could not be brave in his own cause. Skil- 
ful with the weapon though he was, it was not 
long before he had to yield to the greater strength 
of Horn. With his last breath he gasped out a 
confession of his wickedness, and his soul went to 
such reward as was prepared for it. 

This homecoming was not such a one as Horn 
had looked forward to, but how much worse it 
might have been if he had not come just when he 
did I But all 's well that ends well, and after a 
stormy life, Horn was now prepared to enjoy 
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peace and honor for the rest of his days. It 
was necessary f«r Horn to see to the welfare of 
two countries, of Westemess and of Cornwall, 
and as soon as matters were settled in Westemess, 
Athulf was married to the daughter of King 
Thurston, who had formerly shown such kind- 
ness to Horn, and, old King Aylmar dying about 
this time, Athulf was made King of Westemess. 

Then Horn began to think about returning to 
his own kingdom of Comwall, and with Rymen- 
hild and his followers he rode down to the sea- 
shore and entered his ship. The sea began to 
flow and Horn began to row, and soon they, were 
back in Comwall. Hom found everything at 
peace, and here he and Rymenhild lived and 
reigned happily all their lives, as they both well 
deserved to do. And this is the story of how 
Horn was set adrift on the ocean, and how he 
came to Westemess, and how Horn the foundling 
married Rymenhild, the daughter of King Aylmar 
of Westemess, and how in the end he drove the pa- 
gans out of Comwall and lived and reigned there 
happily ever afterward. 
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MANY years ago, in the days of the Angles 
and Saxons, there was a kmg of England 
whose name was Athelwold. He made good laws, 
and, more than that, he saw to it that men paid 
heed to his laws. In that time a traveler might 
bear fifty pounds of good red gold on his back 
throughout the length and breadth of England, 
and no one would dare molest him. Robbers and 
thieves were afraid to ply their calling, and all 
wrong-doers were careful to keep out of the way of 
King Athelwold's officers. That was a king 
worth while! 

This good King Athelwold had no heir to his 
throne but one young daughter, and Goldborough 
was her name. Unhappily, when she was just 
old enough to walk, a heavy sickness fell upon 
King Athelwold, and he soon saw that his days 
in this world were numbered. What now should 
he do with his kingdom and the little princess, 
his daughter, who would soon have nqither father 
nor mother, brother nor sister, to look after her? 
These were questions that disturbed King Athel- 
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wold greatly. For himself he was ready to die, 
for he had seen enough of the sorrows of this 
world, but he grieved greatly that his daughter 
was not old enough to rule and to become queen 
of England after him. Some plan must be found, 
and so Athelwold called all the lords and barons 
of England, from Roxburgh to Dover, to come to 
him at Winchester in order to consult concerning 
the welfare of his kingdom and of his daughter. 

When these great earls and barons were all 
come into the hall of the castle where Athelwold 
lay, and when they had told their sorrow at the 
king's sickness, then they debated the matter care- 
fully back and forth, and finally it was decided 
that there was only one thing to be done. God- 
rich, Earl of Cornwall, was one of the bravest, 
and, everybody said, one of the truest, men in all 
England, and it was agreed that he should take 
charge of the child Goldborough and rule the 
kingdom for her until she was old enough to be 
made queen. On the holy book Earl Godrich 
swore to be true to this trust which he had under- 
taken; and he also swore, as the king com- 
manded, that when Goldborough reached the 
proper age, he would marry her to the highest, the 
fairest, and the strongest man in the kingdom. 
When all this was done, the king's mind was at 
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rest, for he had the greatest faith in the honor of 
Earl Godrich, It was not long thereafter that the 
end came ; the king comm^ided his spirit into the 
hands of his Maker, and so passed to his reward. 
There was great grief at the death of the good 
king, but Godrich ruled in his stead and was the 
richest and most powerful of all the earls in Eng- 
land. We shall say no more about him for a 
time, but shall let him rule while Goldborough is 
growing older, and in the end we shall see whether 
Earl Godrich was true to his trust and to the 
promises he had given to Goldborough's father. 
It happened at this same time that there was a 
king in Denmark whose name was Birkabeyn. 
[Three children he had, who were as dear to him 
as life itself. One of these was a son of five 
years, and he was called Havelok, The other two 
were daughters, and one was named Swanborough 
and the other Elflad. Now when King Birkabeyn 
most wished to live, the hand of death was sud- 
denly laid upon him. As soon as he realized that 
his days in this life were over, he looked about 
for some one to take care of his three young 
children, and no one seemed so fit for this office 
as the Earl Godard, who had for long been the 
king's good friend. To Godard, therefore, he en- 
trusted the care of his three children, and Godard 
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faithfully promised to guard them from every ill 
until the boy Havelok was old enough to become 
King of Denmark. 

Scarcely, however, was the body of King Birk* 
abeyn laid away in the grave, before the faithless 
Godard began to plot evil. Ambition entered 
his heart, and he determined to be himself king 
of Denmark. So he took Havelok and his two 
sisters and cast them into prison in the tower of 
a great stone castle. So soon did Earl Godard 
forget the promises he had made to the good 
KingBirkabeynl 

In this prison the poor little children almost 
perished from cold and hunger, but they little 
knew that still worse misfortune was in store for 
them. For one day Earl Godard went to the 
tower in the castle where they were imprisoned, 
and Havelok and his sisters fell on their knees 
before him and begged for mercy. 

"What do you want?" said Godard. "Why 
all this weeping and howling?" 

And the children said they were very hungry. 
"No one comes to give us of food and drink the 
half part that we need. We are so hungry that we 
are well-nigh dead." 

When Godard heard this, his heart was not 
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touched, but on the contrary, it grew harder within 
him. He bore the two little girls off with him, 
and took away the lives of these innocent children; 
and he intended to do the same with young Have- 
lok. But when he came to Havelok, the terrified 
boy again fell on his knees before Godard and 
cried: 

"Have pity upon me. Earl Godard! Here I 
offer homage to you. All Denmark I will give 
to you, if you will but let me live. I will be 
your man, and against you never raise spear nor 
shield." 

When Godard heard this and when he looked 
down at young Havelok, the rightful heir to the 
throne of Denmark, his arm grew weak, though 
"his heart was as hard as ever. He knew that 
if he was ever to become king, and have peace of 
mind, Havelok must die ; but he could not bring 
himself to the point of taking the life of his law- 
ful sovereign, and so, for the time being, Havelok 
escaped death. 

But when Godard left Havelok still alive in 
his prison, he cast about in his mind for some 
other way to get rid of him, and he soon hit upon a 
plan. He sent for a poor fisherman whose name 
was Grim and who lived near by. Grim was 
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Godard's thrall, or slave, and was bound to do 
whatever Godard asked of hun. When Grim 
had come to him, Godard said: 

"Thou knowest, Grim, thou art my thrall, and 
must do whatever I bid thee. To-morrow thou 
shalt be free and a rich man if thou wilt take this 
boy that I give thee and sink him to-night deep 
down in the sea. All the sin I will take upon 
myself.'^ 

(^rim was not a bad man, but the promise of 
his freedom was a sore temptation; and besides, 
Godard his master had said that he would be 
responsible for the deed. So Grim took Havelok, 
not knowing, of course, who he was, and put 
him in a sack and carried him off to his little 
cottage by the seashore, intending that night to 
row out to deep water and throw him overboard. 

When it came midnight. Grim got up from his 
bed, and bade his wife. Dame Leve, bring a 
light, for he must go out and keep his promise to 
Earl Godard. But when Leve went into the other 
room, where Havelok was lying, bound and 
gagged, what was her surprise to see that there was 
already a light in the room. Right over Have- 
lok's head it seemed to stand, but where it came 
from, she could not guess. 
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"Stir up, Grim," she cried, "and see what this 
light is, here in our cot ! " 

And Grim came running in, and he too saw 
the strange light and was as surprised as Leva 
had been. Then he imcovered Havelok, and 
there on his right shoulder he saw a birthmark, 
bright and fair, and knew from this, at once, 
that this boy was Havelok, the son of King Birk- 
Bbeyny and the rightful heir to the kingdom of 
Denmark, whom Earl Godard wanted to put out 
of the way. When Grim realized this, he of 
course would not take any part in such wicked- 
ness, but fell on his knees before Havelok and 
said: 

"Have mercy on me and on Leve, my wife, 
here by me I For thou art our rightful king and 
we are thy churls and in everything we 
should serve thee." Then, when Grim had un- 
bound him and had taken the gag out of his 
mouth, Havelok was a happy boy again ; and the 
first thing he asked for was something to eat. 
And Dame Leve brought bread and cheese, and 
butter and milk and cookies and cakes, and for 
the first time in many a long day Havelok had all 
he wanted to eat. Then when Havelok had sat- 
isfied his hunger, Grim made a good bed for him 
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and told him to go to sleep and to fear nothing, 
for he would take care that nobody harmed him. 

The next morning, as soon as it was light of 
day, Grim went to the wicked traitor Godard, 
and told him that he had done his bidding, that 
the boy he had given him was drowned deep in 
the sea, and he ended by claiming his reward. 
But little he knew the faithlessness of Godard. 

"What!" cried Godard, "wilt thou now be an 
earl? Go home, and be as thou wert before, a 
thrall and a churl. If I ever hear of this again, 
I will have thee led to the gallows, for thou hast 
done a wicked deed. Home with you, and keep 
out of my way, if you know what is good for 
you I" 

When Grim saw this new proof of the wicked- 
ness of Earl Godard, he ran home as fast as he 
could. He knew that his life was not safe in 
Godard's hands, especially if the earl should 
ever find out that Havelok was still alive. Grim 
had hoped to get money from Earl Godard with 
which to escape to some other country, where he 
could never be found, but now he saw that he 
would have to depend on his own means. Se- 
cretly he sold all that he had: his grain — ^for 
Grim was fisher and farmer, too — ^his sheep 
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with wool, his cattle with horns, his horses, his 
swine, the goats with beards, the geese, the ducks, 
and even the hens in the yard* When he had 
sold everything and had got the ready money for 
it, he bought a fine ship and painted it with tar 
and pitch, and fitted it out with cables and oars 
and a mast and sail. Not a nail was lacking 
that a good ship should have. 

Last of all Grim put in this ship his good wife. 
Dame Leve, and his three sons and two daughters 
and Havelok, and off they sailed to the open 
ocean. They had not been sailing very long, 
however, before a wind came out of the north and 
drove them toward England. At the river Hum- 
ber they finally reached land, and there on the 
sand near Lindesey, Grim drew his ship up on 
the shore. A little cot he straightway built for 
his family, and then they were comfortable 
enough. And since this was Grim's home, the 
town that gradually grew up there in later days 
came to be named Grimsby, and if you will look 
on the map you will find that so it is called to 
this very day. 

Grim was a very good fisherman, and he decided 
to make his living here in England by fishing. 
Many a good fish he took from the sea, with net 
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and spear and hook. He caught the sturgeon 
and the grampus, the turbot and the sabnon, the 
seal and the whale, the herring and the mackerel, 
the flounder and the cod, and all the good fish of 
the sea he took from its waters. He had four 
large baskets made, one for himself and one for 
each of his three sons, and when they had caught 
their fish, off they carried them to the people in 
the towns and country, to sell them. Sometimes 
they went as far inland as the good town of 
Lincoln, and when they had sold their fish, they 
bought meal and com, flesh of cattle, sheep, and 
swine, cakes, and other fine things, not forgetting 
hemp to make good lines and ropes stiff and 
strong, for the fishing-nets. 

Thus they lived peacefully and happily for ten 
years or more, and by this time Havelok was 
become a youth full grown. But Grim never 
reminded Havelok who he was; nor did he tell 
any of his three sons or two daughters. And 
Havelok soon entirely forgot all about what had 
happened to him in Denmark. He found too 
many interesting things about Grim's boats and 
fishing-nets to trouble his mind much with things 
that had happened long ago. And so he grew up, 
happy as the days were long, and careless and 
most astonishingly healthy and strong. He was 
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big of bone and broad of shoulder and already the 
equal of a man in strength. 

After a time Havelok began to think to him- 
self that Grim was working very hard to make a 
living, while he was amusing himself in ease and 
idleness. 

^'Surely/' said he to himself, ^'I am no longer a 
boy. I am big and strong, and alone I eat more 
than Grim and his five children. It 's high time 
for me to bear baskets and work for my living. 
The burdens will do me no harm, though they be 
as heavy as an ox. No longer will I stay at home, 
but to-morrow I too shall go forth and sell fish.'' 
And so in the morning, as soon as it was light of 
day, he put a basket on his back, as the others 
did, piled high with fish, as much as a good strong 
man might carry. But Havelok bore the burden 
well and he sold the fish well, and the money he 
brought back home to Grim, every peimy of it 

Thus Havelok became a fisherman; he went 
forth every day with his basket on his back and 
dold fish, and was the tallest and strongest mon- 
ger of them all. 

Now, it happened after a time that Grim fared 
not so well with his fishing. The fish would not 
come to his nets, and with no fish in the nets there 
were none for the baskets and for market. To 
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make matters worse, at this time there was a 
great famine in the land, and poor people suffered 
greatly from lack of food to eat. These were 
hard times for Grim and his houseful of children. 
Yet less for his own did Grim grieve than for the 
sturdy Havelok. Moreover, Grim had long 
thought that this work of fishing and fiish-selling, 
though good enough for himself and his three 
sons, was hardly the right life for Havelok, who, 
though he now knew nothing about it, was never- 
theless a king's son. 

"Havelok, my boy," said he, at length, "it is not 
well for thee to dwell here too long with us. 
Though it will grieve us sorely to have thee go, out 
into the world thou must venture, and perhaps 
there thou shalt make thy fortune. Here thou 
seest we are but miserable fisher-folk; but at 
Lincoln, the fine city, there thou mayst find some 
great man whom thou canst serve. But, alas!'' 
added he, "so poor are we that thou hast not even 
a coat wherein to go." 

Then Grim took down the shears from the nail 
and made Havelok a coat out of the sail of his 
boat, and this was Grim's last gift to Havelok. 
No hose and no shoes had Havelok to wear, but 
barefoot and naked, except for his long coat of 
sail-doth, he left his good friends Grim and Dame 
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Leve and their five children and set out for the 
town of Lincoln. 

When Havelok reached Lincoln, he wandered 
about bewildered in the streets of the city. It was 
all new to him and such throngs of people he had 
never seen before. But nobody seemed to have 
any use for him, nobody wanted to exchange food 
for the strength of his powerful arms. As he 
wandered from one street to another, Havelok 
grew hungrier and hungrier. It took plenty of 
food to nourish his big body, and he had had 
nothing since he came to Lincoln. By great good 
chance, however, he passed by the bridge where 
the market was, and there stood a great earl's 
cook, who was buying fish and meat and other 
food for the earPs table. 

The cook had just finished buying when Have- 
lok happened along, and he shouted, ^Torter, 
porter!" for somebody to come to carry his 
marketing home. Instantly ten or a dozen 
jumped for the chance, for there were plenty of 
men looking -for work in Lincoln. But Havelok 
got ahead of them all ; he pushed them this way 
and that and sent them sprawling head over heels, 
and so seized hold of the cook's baskets, without so 
much as a "by your leave." Rough and ready 
was the young Havelok, as strong as a bear and as 
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hungry as a savage. He made quick time of the 
journey to the cook's kitchen, and there he was 
well fed as pay for his labor. 

By the next day, however, Havelok's stomach 
was again empty. But he knew the time at which 
the earl's cook came to the market, and he waited 
there for him. Again when the cook had fin- 
ished buying, he called out, "Porter, porter! " and 
again the husky Havelok shoved the rest right and 
left and carried off the cook's baskets. He spared 
neither toes nor heels until he came to the earl's 
castle and had put down his burden in the kitchen. 

Then the cook, whose name was Bertram, stood 
there and looked at Havelok and laughed. 

"This is certainly a stalwart fellow enough," he 
thought. "Will you stay with me?" he said 
finally to Havelok. "I will feed you well, and 
well you seem to be able to pay for your feeding." 

And Havelok was glad enough to take the offer. 

"Give me but enough to eat," he answered, "and 
I will build your fires and carry your water, and 
I can make split sticks to skin eels with, and cut 
wood and wash dishes, and do anything you w&nt 
me to do." 

The cook thought these were accomplishments 
indeed, and he told Havelok to sit down and eat as 
much as he wanted, and you can be sure Havelok 
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was not slow in accepting this invitation. When he 
had satisfied his hunger, Havelok went out and 
filled a great tub of water for the kitchen, and, to 
the cook's great astonishment, he carried it in 
without any help, in his own two hands. Such a 
cook's knave had never been seen in that kitchen 
before! 

So Havelok became a kitchen-boy in a great 
earl's castle. He carried the cook's baskets from 
the market, and cut the wood, and drew the water, 
and never was at rest. But he was always gay 
and laughing, blithe of speech, and obliging, for 
he was young and thoughtless and healthy, and 
happy so long as he had something to put into his 
stomach. He played with the children and they 
all loved him, for, with all his great strength and 
stature, he was as gentle as the gentlest child 
among them. And Bertram, the cook, seeing that 
Havelok had nothing to wear except his old sail- 
cloth coat that Grim had made for him, bought the 
boy a brand-new suit of clothes, a coat and hose 
and shoes; and when Havelok was dressed up in 
his new clothes, there was not a finer fellow in the 
whole country. He stood head and shoulders 
above the rest when the youths came together for 
their games at Lincoln, and no one ever tried a 
round at wrestling with him without being thrown 
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almost before he knew it. He was the tallest and 
strongest man in all that region, and, what was 
better, he was as good and gentle as he was strong. 

Now, as it happened, the earl in whose kitchen 
Havelok served as kitchen-boy to Bertram the 
cook was that very Earl Godrich to whom old 
King Athelwold had entrusted his daughter. Gold- 
borough, for protection. Goldborough was now a 
beautiful young princess, and Godrich realized 
that something must soon be done for her. But 
Godrich had become the strongest baron in all 
England; and though he had not forgotten his 
promises to Athelwold, little did he think to let the 
power, to which he had grown so accustomed, pass 
into the hands of another. For though the beau- 
tiful Goldborough was now old enough to be 
made queen, the traitorous Godrich had decided 
in his heart that queen she should never be, but 
that he would hold the chief authority, and that 
when he died his son should be made king after 
him. This was the wicked ambition that had 
made Godrich untrue to the promises he had given 
to the good King Athelwold. 

Just about this time Earl Godrich summoned a 
great parliament of all the nobles of England to 
meet at Lincoln in order to consult concerning 
certain affairs of the kingdom. When the parlia- 
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ment met, there was a great throng of people there 
from all over England, and the bustling city was 
very gay and lively. Many young men came 
thither with their elders, bent on having a good 
time, strong lads fond of wrestling and other such 
games. These yoimg men were amusing them- 
selves one day in one way and another, and 
jQinally they began "to put the stone." The stone 
was big and heavy, and it was not every man who 
could lift it even as high as his knees. But these 
strong fellows who had come to Lincoln in the 
train of the mighty barons could lift it up and 
put it a dozen or more feet in front of them; and 
the one who put it the farthest, if it was only an 
inch ahead of the rest, he was counted the cham- 
pion at putting the stone. 

Now these stout lads were standing around and 
boasting about the best throws, and Havelok stood 
by listening. He knew nothing about putting the 
stone, for he had never done it or seen it done 
before. But his master, Bertram the cook, was 
also there, and he insisted that Havelok should 
have a try at it. So Havelok took up the great 
stone, and at the first throw he put it a foot and 
more beyond the best throw of the others. When 
the champions saw that, they nudged one another 
and laughed, and said they guessed they did n't 
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care to put the stone any more and it was time 
for them to be moving. 

The news of Havelok's record throw in some 
way spread abroad, how he had beaten all these 
strong lads, and how tall and powerful he was. 
And finally the knights in the great hall of the 
castle began speaking of it, and Earl Godrich 
listened, for he had suddenly thought of a way 
to keep his promise. In a word, it was this: 
King Athelwold had made him swear on the holy 
book that he would give his daughter in marriage 
to the highest and strongest in the realm of 
England. Now, where could he find a higher and 
stronger than this Havelok? He would marry 
the king's daughter to this kitchen-boy, and thus, 
though in a way that the old king never dreamed 
of, he would keep his promise and still leave the 
road free for himself and his son after him. Such 
was the treason and disgrace that Earl Godrich 
planned toward Goldborough, who rightly should 
have been queen over him. 

Godrich straightway sent for Goldborough, and 
told her that he had found a husband for her, the 
tallest and fairest man in all England. And 
Goldborough answered that no man should wed 
her unless he was a king or a king's heir. 

At this Godrich grew very angry. "Thou shalt 
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marry whom I please!" he commanded. "Dost 
thou think thou shalt be queen and lady over me? 
I will choose a husband for thee. Thou shalt wed 
my cook's kitchen-boy and none other. To-mor- 
row shalt thou wed him and he shall be lord over 
thee." 

Goldborough wept and prayed, but for all she 
could say, she could not turn Godrich from his 
shameful purpose. 

Then Godrich sent for Havelok, and when he 
had come before him, he said, "Fellow, do you 
want a wife?" 

"Nay, truly," said Havelok, "no wife for me ! 
What should I do with a wife? I have neither 
clothing jnor shoes nor food for her, neither house 
nor home to put her in. I own not a stick in the 
world, and even the coat I bear on my back be- 
longs to Bertram the cook." 

But Godrich would not be denied, and told 
Havelok he must marry the wife he had chosen 
for him, willy-nilly, or he should suffer for it. 
And finally Havelok, in fear for his life, con- 
sented to get married, and Goldborough was sent 
for, and the Archbishop of York came, and soon 
they were married. Whatever the barons at this 
parliament might think of this way of disposing 
of King Athelwold's daughter, they were too much 
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afraid of Earl Godrich to thwart his wishes. So 
married they were, Havelok and Goldborough, 
and one was as unwilling as the other. 

But when the wedding was over, and gifts had 
been given to Goldborough, rich and plenty, 
Havelok was perplexed. He beheld the beauty of 
Goldborough and was afraid to remain at God- 
rich's castle for fear of treachery that might be- 
fall her. For Goldborough now had only Have- 
lok to protect her, since the kitchen-boy had be- 
come her lord and master. And it was this that 
kindled the spark of manhood in Havelok. His 
wife was now in his keeping, and, with a man's 
courage, he determined to defend her to the best 
of his ability. The first thing to do, as it seemed 
to him, was to go back to Grim's cottage, there to 
think over the matter carefully before acting 
further. And straightway, in company with 
Goldborough, he set out secretly for the little cot 
by the seashore where first he had set foot upon 
the soil of England. 

When Havelok and Goldborough came to 
Grim's house, he found that there had been many 
sad changes during the time he had been living in 
Lincoln. In the first place, the good Grim had 
died, and also his wife, Dame Leve. But the three 
sons of Grim and his two daughters were stiU liv- 
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ing at Grimsby, and they still caught the fish of 
the sea and carried them about in baskets to sell 
them. The oldest of these sons was called Robert 
the Red, and, of the remaining two, one was named 
William Wendout, and Hugh the Raven the other. 
They were filled with joy when they foimd that 
their foster-brother, Havelok, had come back to 
them, and they prepared a fine dinner for him 
and Goldborough. They spared neither goose 
nor hen, duck nor drake, but of all kinds of 
good cheer there was plenty at this dinner, both 
to eat and to drink. And Robert the Red begged 
Havelok now to stay with them at Grimsby and 
be their chief and leader. They promised to 
serve him faithfully, and their two sisters were 
eager to care for all the needs of Goldborough, 
his wife. But for the time being, Havelok put 
them off, for he had not yet decided what would 
be the best course for him to follow. 

That night, as Goldborough lay awake, sad 
and sorrowful, she was suddenly aware of a bright 
light surrounding, as it seemed, the head of the 
sleeping Havelok. Then at the same time, there 
came a voice, she could not tell whence, which 
said to her : 

"Goldborough, be no longer sorrowful I For 
Havelok, who hath wedded thee, is a king's son 
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and heir. Upon his shoulder he bears a royal 
birthmark to prove it. The day shall come when 
he will be king both in Denmark and in England, 
and thou shalt be of both realms queen and lady." 

Now, just at this same time, Havelok dreamed a 
strange dream; and when he awoke, he told his 
dream to Goldborough. He dreamed that be 
was sitting on a high hill in Denmark, and when 
he stretched out his arms, they were so long that 
they reached to the farthest limits of the land; 
and when he drew his arms together to his breast, 
everything in Denmark, all the towns, and the 
country, and the lordly castles, all cleaved to his 
arms and were drawn into his embrace. Then he 
dreamed that he passed over the salt sea with a 
great host of Danish warriors to England, and 
that all England likewise came into his power. 

When Goldborough heard this dream, she 
thought straightway of the strange light she had 
seen over Havelok's head and of the voice that 
she had heard, and she interpreted the dream to 
mean that Havelok should be king over Denmark 
and afterward over England. And though she 
knew not how this should come to pass, she un- 
hesitatingly advised Havelok to prepare to set 
sail for Denmark. Her plan was this: They 
would buy a ship, and take Grim's three sons, 
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Robert the Red, William Wendout, and Hugh the 
Raven, with them, and, when they came to Den- 
mark, pretend that they were merchants mitil 
they could find out what further course to follow. 

When this plan was told to the three sons of 
Grim, they immediately agreed to it, for they 
were ready to follow Havelok wherever he went. 
And now Havelok for the first time learned who 
his father was, and that he himself was really 
heir to the throne of Denmark. For Grim, be- 
fore he left Denmark, had told all of Havelok's 
story to a cousin of his, and she now — for she was 
still alive and had come to stay with Grim's 
family at Grimsby — ^when she heard that Have- 
lok and Grim's sons were going back to Denmark, 
told Havelok all about Earl Godard's treachery, 
and how Grim had saved his life and carried him 
away to safety in England. Happy indeed was 
Goldborough when she heard this story ; for after 
all, in spite of Earl Godrich's wicked schemings, 
she had been married to a king's son and her 
equal. 'When Havelok and Grim's sons had 
heard all that this old cousin of Grim's had to 
tell them, they were more anxious than ever to 
set out for Denmark. They got a good ship 
ready, and it was not long before Havelok and 
Goldborough, and their three faithful followers, 
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Robert and William and Hugh, were well on their 
way toward Denmark. 

When the ship reached Denmark, they all went 
up on land and journeyed forth until they came 
to the castle of the great Danish baron, Earl 
Ubbe, Ubbe had been a good friend of Have- 
lok's father, the former King Birkabeyn, and a 
good man and true was he. When they reached 
Ubbe's castle, Havelok sent word that they were 
merchants, come to trade in Ubbe's country, 
and, as a present, Havelok sent in to Ubbe a 
gold ring with a precious stone in the setting. 

When Ubbe had received this generous gift, he 
sent for Havelok to come to see him. When the 
yoimg man came, Ubbe was greatly struck by 
his broad shoulders and sturdy frame, and he 
said to himself: "What a pity that this chapman 
is not a knight I He seems better fitted to wear a 
helmet on his head and bear a shield and spear, 
than to buy and sell wares.'' But he said noth- 
ing of this to Havelok, and only invited him to 
come and dine in the castle and to bring his wife, 
Goldborough, with him. And Ubbe promised 
that no dishonor should be done to either one or 
the other, and pledged himself as their protector. 
And when the dinner was over, Ubbe, who had 
taken a great liking to both Havelok and Gold- 
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borough, entrusted them into the safe-keeping of 
one of his retainers, a stout and doughty war- 
rior whose name was Bernard the Brown. To 
Bernard's house, therefore, Havelok and Gold- 
borough went to pass their first night in Ubbe's 
earldom, and there also were lodged Robert the 
Red and William Wendout and Hugh the Raven. 

When they had reached Bernard's house, and 
Bernard and Havelok and Goldborough were sit- 
ting there peacefully at supper, the house was 
suddenly attacked by a band of fierce robbers. 
Travelers were not as safe in Denmark as they 
were in England in the days of the strong King 
Athelwold, and these robbers, thinking that Have- 
lok must be a very rich man, since he had given so 
valuable a ring to the Earl Ubbe, were come now, 
a greedy gang, to see if they could get hold of 
some of his treasure. Before Bernard and his 
guests were aware of them, the robbers had 
reached the door, and they shouted to Bernard to 
let them in or they would kill him. But the 
valiant Bernard recalled that his guests were in 
his safe-keeping, and shouting back that the rob- 
bers would have to get in before they could kill 
him, he jumped up and put on his coat of mail 
and seized an ax and leaped to the doorway. 

Already the robbers were battering at the door, 
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and they took a huge boulder and let it fly against 
the door, so that it shivered to splinters. Then 
Havelok mixed in the fray. He seized the heavy 
wooden door-tree, which was used to bar the door, 
and when the robbers tried to break through 
the door, he laid on right and left. It was not 
long before Robert and William and Hugh, in the 
other part of the house, heard the din and came 
rushing up; and then the fight was on, fast and 
furious. Robert seized an oar and William and 
Hugh had great clubs, and these, with Bernard's 
ax and Havelok's door-tree, made it lively enough 
for the robbers. But especially Havelok and his 
door-tree made themselves felt there. 

The robbers, for all they were well armed with 
shields and good long swords, were compelled 
to give way before the flail-like strokes of Have- 
lok's door-tree. When they saw their comrades 
falling right and left, those that were still able to 
do so, took to their legs and ran away. Some 
harm they had done, however, while the fray 
lasted, for Havelok had a severe sword-wound in 
his side^ and from several dther gashes the blood 
was flowing freely. 

In the morning, when Bernard the Brown told 
Ubbe of the attacks of the robbers, Ubbe swore 
that he would bring them to pimishment: and he 
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also took further measures to protect Havelok. 
When he heard that the young man was wounded, 
for fear that he might be set upon again while in 
this weakened condition, he had him brought to 
his own castle and gave him a room right next 
to his own. There surely Havelok would be safe, 
for no one could enter this room without first 
passing through Ubbe's. 

That night, when Havelok lay asleep in his 
room and Ubbe in the room next to it, about the 
middle of the night Ubbe was awakened, and 
looking toward the door of Havelok's room, he 
thought he saw a light on the 'other side of the 
door. 

" What^s this ?" he said to himself. "What mis- 
chief are they up to in there?" And he got up to 
see if everything was all right with his new 
friend the chapman. 

When Ubbe peeped through a crack in the door, 
he saw a strange sight. For there was Havelok 
peacefully sleeping, and over his head there 
gleamed the miraculous light that Goldborough 
had seen and that had caused Grim to spare his 
life when he was a little child. And, looking! 
closer, Ubbe saw something more. For the cover 
was thrown back, and he saw on Havelok's shoul- 
der the royal birthmark, and he knew immedi- 
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ately that this was the son of his old friend and 
king, Birkabeyn, and the rightful heir to the 
throne of Denmark. Eagerly he broke open the 
door and ran in and fell on his knees beside Have- 
lok, acknowledging him as his lawful lord and 
ruler. 

As soon as Havelok realized that he was not 
dreaming again, he saw that good fortune had at 
last put him in the way of winning back his rights. 

And it had indeed, for Ubbe immediately set 
to work getting together an army for Havelok. 
He went first to all those old friends of Birka- 
beyn whom he knew to be faithful to the memory 
of their former king, and these readily agreed to 
serve under Havelok's standard. It was not long 
before the young man had a fine body of fighters 
ready to follow wherever he led them, and then he 
thought it was time to seek out his old enemy. 
Earl Godard. Before this, however, there wa3 
another thing to be done, and that was to make 
knights of Robert and William and Hugh. They 
were given the stroke on the shoulder with the 
flat of the sword by Earl Ubbe and thus were 
dubbed knights. They were granted land and 
other fee, and they became as brave and power- 
ful barons as any in Denmark. 

When Havelok had his plans all made, he set 
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out to find Earl Godard. It was Robert the Red 
who had the good fortune first to meet with him. 
Robert accused Godard of murder and treason, 
and claimed him as his prisoner. But Godard was 
no coward, and was not to be taken without strug- 
gle for his freedom. He defended himself as best 
he could, but his followers soon became fright- 
ened and took to their heels, leaving the wretched 
earl a helpless prisoner in the hands of Robert. 
Then Robert had him seated, in shame and dis- 
grace, on a broken-down old mare, with his face 
turned toward its tail, and carried off thus to the 
place where Havelok was holding his court. 
Havelok was glad enough to have Godard in his 
power at last, but he made no effort to punish 
him for the injuries he had done to him per- 
sonally. It was as a traitor to his king and his 
country that Godard was now held prisoner. So 
Havelok had an assembly of all his barons called, 
before which Godard was to be tried on the charge 
of high treason. When the time of the trial came, 
it was evident that there could be but one decision. 
By the judgment of his peers, Godard was con- 
demned of treason and sentence of death .was 
passed upon him. Thus it was that Godard 
reaped the reward of .his bad faith and all his 
evil doing. 
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When the sentence of the judges had been car- 
ried out, and peace had again been restored 
throughout Denmark, then the people all joyfully 
accepted Havelok as their king and the beauti- 
ful Goldborough as their queen. The new 
ruler righted as many as possible of the wrongs 
which had been committed during the rule of 
Earl Godardy and Denmark was as peaceful and 
as happy again as it had been in the days of good 
King Birkabeyn, 

Two things still remained for Havelok to do 
in England after affairs .had all been settled in 
Denmark. In the first place he wished to show 
some honor to the memory of Grim, through 
whom it was that he was alive to-day and ruler 
over his kingdom of Denmark. He decided, 
therefore, to build a great monastery for black 
monks at Grimsby, and he wrote it down in the 
charter that the monks in this monastery were to 
pray daily for the welfare of Grim's soul. 

What the other thing was which Havelok and 
Goldborough wanted to do in England, you can 
readily guess. There was still an account with 
Earl Godrich that remained to be settled. And 
so, as soon as he had got his army together, Have- 
lok and Goldborough went on board ship and 
sailed over the sea, and soon they were back at 
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Grimsby. The first thing Havelok did was to 
see to the building of the monastery in Grim's 
honor, and then he was ready for Earl Godrich. 
The earl was ready for him, too, for he had 
heard of Havelok's arrival in England, and he 
thought he could make quick work of his former 
kitchen-»boy. But Havelok the man, with a Dan- 
ish army at his back, was quite a di£Ferent person 
from Havelok the boy, -who had carried the cook's 
baskets from market and distinguished himself 
only by his record at putting the stone. And this 
difference Earl Godrich was soon to discover. 

It was Ubbe, this time, who had the first meet- 
ing with Godrich. Ubbe claimed Godrich as his 
prisoner, but Godrich immediately drew his sword 
in self-defense. They fought long and fiercely, 
and Godrich was decidedly getting the better of it 
when Havelok fortunately appeared upon the 
scene. Havelok demanded that Godrich should 
yield himself as his prisoner, but for answer God- 
rich only rushed at Havelok all the more fiercely 
with his drawn sword, and so violent was his at- 
tack, that he succeeded in wounding the Danish 
king. At this, Havelok's patience gave out, and, 
exerting all his powerful strength, in a short time 
he overcame Godrich and disarmed him and 
bound him hand and foot. Then he had Godrich 
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carried before a jury of his peers in England, 
where he was made to answer to the charge of 
treason, just as Godard had been made to do in 
Denmark, because he had unlawfully held the 
kingdom from Goldborough. 

All the English barons acknowledged that 
Goldborough was their true queen, and that Grod- 
rich was a tyrant and usurper. And since not 
only plain justice but also the welfare of the king- 
dom demanded it, the barons passed the sentence 
of immediate death upon the traitorous Earl God- 
rich. Thus it was, that after long years of wait- 
ing, the broken promises of Godrich to King 
Athelwold were paid for by Godrich's punish- 
ment and death, and the innocent and long-suf- 
fering Goldborough, who had borne all her sor- 
rows with patience and humility, came into her 
own. 

The English were greatly rejoiced to be rid of 
the harsh rule of Earl Godrich, and with much 
feasting and celebration Havelok and Goldbor- 
ough were taken in triumph to London, and there 
were crowned King and Queen of England; 
Thus Goldborough's dream had come to pass, for 
she was now queen and lady and Havelok was 
lo^d and king over both Denmark and England. 

But since Havelok could not be in both coim- 
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tries at one time, and since his Danish friends 
were eager to get back to Denmark, now that their 
work in England was fmished, Havelok made 
Ubbe ruler over Denmark in his place, and he 
remained in England. Moreover, there were oth- 
er old friends who were also richly deserving of 
reward. Of these, one was Bertram the cook, 
Havelok's former master, who had fed him when 
he was starving. Bertram was made a rich baron, 
and he was married to one of Grim's daugh- 
ters, who were still living at Grimsby, but who of 
course had now become great ladies. The other 
daughter was married to Reynes, Earl of Chester, 
who was a brave yoimg bachelor and glad enough 
to get so beautiful and so highly favored a wife 
as Havelok gave to him. Robert the Red and 
William Wendout and Hugh the Raven all re- 
mained in England, where they married rich and 
beautiful wives, and became Havelok's right- 
hand men in the good government of the country. 

And you can be sure the country was now 
again well governed. As in the days of the good 
King Athelwold, a traveler might bear a bag full 
of red gold on his shoulder from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, and be as safe as though he 
were guarded by an army of soldiers. Loved by 
their subjects and feared by their enemies, thus 
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in peace and contentment King Havelok and 
Queen Goldborough dwelt together many a long 
year in England, and their children grew up 
arotmd them. They had passed through their 
trials and tribulations, and at last only good days 
were in store for them. 
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ADAM BELL, CLIM OF THE CLOUGH, 
AND WILLIAM OF CLOUDESLEY 

The one of them hight Adam Bell, 
The other Clim of the'Clough, 
The third was William of Cloudesley, 
An archer good enough. 

BOLD archers they were and sworn brothers 
all three. One of them was called Adam 
Bell, the other was Clim of the Clough, and the 
third was William of Cloudesley. For killing the 
king's deer they were outlawed men, and deep in 
the forest of Englewood they had found a safe 
retreat. Many a time did the proud sheriff of Car- 
lisle set out with the intention of capturing these 
bold outlaws, but each time he came back to the 
town as empty-handed' as he went forth. And 
Adam Bell, and Clim of the Clough, and William 
of Cloudesley were as happy as the day was long, 
beneath the merry greenwood tree, and with their 
bows and arrows they brought down the fat deer 
of the forest, and laughed defiance at the sheriff 
and the king and all the law and justice in 
England. 
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ow Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough were 
^achelors, but William of Cloudesley was a mar 
ed man. And after a time William felt tha 
ere was nothing he so longed for in all thi 
orld as a glimpse of his wife and his three chi 
en ; and so he told his comrades one day that 
ust go back to Carlisle to see Alice his wife a 
is three little children. 
"By my troth," said Adam Bell, "you go nit 

back to Carlisle, if you listen to me. For if onte 

you venture out of this wild wood and if tije 
jsherifif ever gets his hand on you, that will be 

end of William of Cloudesley." 
But for all they might say, William was detef- 

nined to go. 
"If I am not back by this time to-morrow," sal 

le, "you can be sure that I am either taken pri 

Dner or am slain." 
William took leave of his two sworn brother 

nd straight to the town of Carlisle he cami 
here he tapped on the window of his own hous 

nd called to Alice to let him in. Alice came t 

e window and frightened enough was sh 

"Alas," she said, "what do you here? Thii 

ace has been watched for you this half-year anc 



lore. 
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"Well, now that I am here," answered William 
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^yotrrmgKFIetmein. 1' ell!U lUOct aM dimti anc 
vhile we may, let us make good cheer." 

So William came into the house, and Alice, like 
he true wife she was, brought him meat and drink 
great plenty and did all she could to please 
im. It was great joy to her to see her husband, 
hom she loved as her life, and William was glad 
ough, too, to see Alice his wife again and his 
ee little children. 

By ill chance it happened that, dwelling in 
illiam's house, there was a wretched old woman 
at William had cared for out of charity for 
any a long year. Little cause had she to repay 
is kindness in this way, but nevertheless, in hope 
f a reward, up she rose and forth she went, and, 
s fast as she could she came to the justice hall of 
e town of Carlisle. She told the justice that 
is night William of Cloudesley had come back 
o his house, and justice and sheriff both were 
led with joy at the news she brought. They 
ave her a present of a fine scarlet gown, and the 
alse creature took the gift, and hid it away, and 
ome she went and lay down again as thoug 
othing had happened. 

But the justice and the sheriff roused up all tb 
own of Carlisle, and in great haste the peopl 
thronyjnp to Wi^^iaTn^s toiSfi. T 
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rounded the house on every side, and within the 
house that good yeoman heard the noise of folk 
as they hurried thither. Then Alice opened a 
back window and looked all around and saw the 
justice and sheriff and all the great crowd that 
was with them. 

"Alas, treason I " cried Alice, for she saw that 
her husband had been betrayed. And William 
took his sword and his buckler and his bow and 
arrows and his three children and shut himself up 
in the strongest room of the house. Brave Alice 
seized an ax in her hand, and standing before the 
door she cried, "He shall die that comes through 
this door, as long as I may stand 1 '' 

Then William at the chamber window bent his 
trusty bow and sent an arrow that smote the jus- 
tice on the breast; but worse luck for William, the 
arrow shivered to pieces on the coat of mail the 
justice wore. 

"If thy coat had been no better than mine," 
said William, "my arrow had touched thee nearer 
the bone." 

"Yield thee, yield thee, William of Cloudesley i " 
cried out the justice then. 

"A curse on his heart," the brave Alice an- 
swered, "who counsels my husband so 1 " 

"Set fire to the house! " coramanded the sheriff, 
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angrily; ''since nothing else will da, we shall bum 
therein William and his wife and his children 
too." 

They £ured the house in many a place, and soon 
the flames mounted high. When William saw 
the flames draw near, then he opened a window 
in the strong room, and with ropes made of sheets 
he let down his wife and his three children. 

"Have here my treasure," shouted William to 
the sheriff, "my wife and my three childitsn. 
Do them no harm, but wreak all your wrath upon 
me." 

Arrow after arrow William shot until all his 
arrows were gone, and nearer and nearer the hot 
flames came until at last even his bowstring was 
burnt in two. Thick and fast the sparks fell 
around him, and a hardpressed man was William 
then. 

"This is a coward's death to die," to himself 
good William said; "far liever had I charge on 
all the crowd with my naked sword in hand than 
cruelly to bum, shut up here by my enemies." 

And with that he seized his sword and his 
buckler and rushed out among them, right where 
the throng was thickest. So fiercely he ran and 
so fiercely he stmck with his good sharp sword, 
that no man dared stand up in front of him, and 
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many a one was stricken down in the fight. But 
then, seeing the might of William's stroke, the 
people ran and got beams and timbers and cast 
them on him, and so finally they took the good 
swordsman prisoner. Hand and foot they bound 
him and cast him into a deep dungeon. 

"Now, Cloudesley," said the justice, "you shall 
be hanged before another sun shall set." 

"A pair of new gallows shall we make for you," 
added the sheriff, "and the gates of Carlisle shall 
be shut fast until the deed is done. Neither Clim 
of the Clough nor Adam Bell, though they come 
with a thousand more, shall get in to help you." ' 

Early in the morning the justice arose, and he 
went to the gates and gave orders that they should 
be tightly closed, every one, and opened to let no- 
body in. And then he went to the market-place 
and saw to it that strong new gallows should be 
reared just beside the pillory. And a little boy who 
happened to be there asked the workmen what 
these gallows were for, and they said, "To hang a 
good yeoman called William of Cloudesley." 

Now this little boy was the town swineherd, and 
he watched the swine for Alice and William. 
Many a time had he seen William in the green- 
wood and had given him food that Alice had sent 
him. And now he crept through a crevice in 
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the wall, for the gates were all locked, and as fast 
as his legs could carry him, he ran to the wood and 
sought for Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough. It 
was not long before he f oimd them, and quickly 
he told them that William of Cloudesley had been 
taken prisoner and was condemned to death and 
everything was ready for hanging him. 

^'Alas!" then said good Adam Bell, ^'he had 
done better if he had stayed with us. He might 
have dwelt here in peace under the shadows of the 
green forest, and so would he have kept both him- 
self and us out of harm and trouble." Then 
Adam bent his good strong bow, and soon a great 
hart he had slain. 'Take that, my lad," said he 
to the little swineherd ; ''take that for thy dinner, 
and bring me my arrow again." 

"Now must we go hence," said these two bold 
archers to each other. "We may no longer tarry 
here, for William must be saved, at whatever 
cost it may be." 

To Carlisle they went, Adam Bell and Clim of 
the Clough, early on this morning of May, and 
what there they saw and what there they did^ 
this story must now tell. 

When they reached the town of merry Carlisle, 
they found every gate locked, as though the town 
were besieged by an enemy. 
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"Alack!" said good Adam Bell; "these gates 
are shut so fast that I see no way of getting in." 

But Clim of the Clough soon thought out a 
plan. "Where brawn will not serve, we must 
trust to brain," said he; "let us make it appear 
that we are come straight with messages from the 
king, for they will not dare to keep the gates shut 
in the face of the king's messengers." 

"I have here a letter written long ago, and this 
I think will do the work," said Adam Bell; "I 
doubt if the porter is derk enough to tell one word 
from another." 

Then Adam Bell came up to the gate, and 
knocked on it loud and bold. 

"Who's there?" shouted the porter, as he hur- 
ried to the gate, "and what do you mean by all 
this racket?" 

"Two messengers are we," answered Clim of the 
Clough, "open, in the king's name." 

"Messengers or no messengers," said the porter, 
"no one comes through this gate until a false thief, 
William of Cloudesley, is hanged high on a gal- 
lows-tree." 

Then Clim of the Clough spoke up, and he 
swore right roundly that if they were kept stand- 
ing there any longer, the porter should suffer for it. 

"Look," said he, "see you not the king's seal? 
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What, thou rogue, art thou mad to deny the king's 
messengers?" 

The porter looked wisely at Adam^s old letter, 
and, as he knew not one letter from another, 
supposed that it really came from the king. He 
took off his cap respectfully and opened the gate 
a little, and soon the two bold outlaws were within. 

"Well, now we are in," said Adam" Bell, to 
Clim; "of that I am right glad; but Jfeaven only 
knows how we are to get out again.'^ 

"If we only had the keys," answered Qim to 
Adam, "then it would be easy enough; for then 
we could leave as soon as we saw chance or need." 

So they called the porter to them and set upcm 
him, and in short order they bound him, hand and 
foot, and cast him into the dungeon beneath the 
dty gate, and had his keys all safe in their own 
pockets. 

"Now I am the porter," said Adam Bell, "the 
worst porter that merry Carlisle has known these 
hundred years. And now that all is ready here, 
we'll go into the town and see if we can rescue our 
sworn brother and comrade out of the sheriff's 
hands." 

They hastened forth and soon they came to the 
market-place, where the justice and the sheriff and 
a host of squires and other people of the town had 
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come to see the hanging of William of Cloudesley. 
In a cart beside the gallows good William lay, 
bound hand and foot, and with the rope already 
around his neck by which he was to hang. As he 
lay there, the justice commanded the measure to 
be taken by which his grave should be made, 

"Stranger things have happened," said 
William, at this, "than that he who makes the 
grave for me, himself shall lie therein." 

"You speak proudly," the justice answered, 
"but this time never fear but I shall hang you with 
my own two hands." 

Adam Bell and Clim of the Qough heard quite 
well what the justice said, for they were standing 
not far away. And William of Cloudesley, look- 
ing out of the comer of his eye, caught a glimpse 
of his two sworn brothers, come there to help him. 

"If I only had the use of my hands," said he, to 
himself, "right little would I care for all the 
justice says." 

Then Adam Bell turned to Clim of the Clough 
and said to him, "You take the justice for your 
mark, and at the sheriff I will shoot." They 
loosed their arrows both at once, and one hit the 
justice and the other the sheriff, just as Adam had 
said. 

Everybody ran from the spot when they saw the 
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justice and the sheriff fall, and it was but the 
work of a moment for Adam and Clim to undo the 
ropes with which William was tied. William 
rushed at an o£&cer of the town, and from his 
hands he wrenched the ax which he carried. 
With his ax he laid on right and left. 

"This day we live or diel" shouted he to his 
comrades. "If ever you are in such need as I am 
in^ you shall find me just as true." 

Many an arrow sped from the bows of Adam 
and Clim and many a doughty townsman did they 
strike. The fray lasted long^ and side by side the 
three sworn brothers fought, like hardy men and 
bold. And when their arrows were all gone, and 
the crowd began to press in close, then Adam and 
Clim threw their bows away and drew their 
swords and kept on fighting as before. Now the 
whole town was up in arms; the watch-horns were 
blown, the bells were rung backward, and many a 
woman wrung her hands and cried, "Alas I" 
Finally, the Mayor of Carlisle came forth with a 
great throng, and Adam and Clim and William 
thought it was time for them to get away if they 
could. 

"Treason! treason!'' the townsfolk shouted; 
"Keep the gates, so that these traitors do not 
escape." 
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But do what they mighty all was in vain. 
The three brothers fought so fiercely that even the 
mayor and all his troops were held at bay. They 
fought their way to the gate, and in a moment they 
were outside, with the gate closed tight and the key 
turned in the lock. 

"Have here your keysl" shouted Adam Bell; 
"if you take my advice, you will appoint a new 
porter." He threw the keys to them over the wall, 
and wished all bad luck to them and to any one 
else who would prevent a husband from visiting 
and comforting his wife and little children. 

To the greenwood the three bold archers ran. 
They laughed and were merry, for their enemies 
were left far behind ; and when they reached Eng- 
lewood, there they found bows again and a plenti- 
ful supply of arrows. And when they had their 
new bows in their hands, then Adam Bell and 
Clim of the Clough wished they were back in 
Carlisle before the mayor and his troops. But 
William said nothing, for he had seen enough of 
Carlisle to last him many a long day. So they 
sat them down under the greenwood tree and made 
good cheer; they ate and drank and took their 
ease, for they were all safe out of harm's way, and 
as free as the air they breathed. 

Now it happened as they were peacefully sitting 
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in Englewood under fhe greenwood tree^ William 
of Cloudesley thought he heard a woman weeping; 
and stepping a little aside, whom should he fibad 
hiding under the bushes but Alice his wife and all 
his three children! Then was Alice's grief 
turned into joy, for till that moment she had sup- 
posed that her husband was slain, for after he had 
been taken prisoner she had fled out of Carlisle 
and had come to Englewood to try to find Adam 
Bell and Clim of the Clough. But never a 
glimpse of them did she get, and reason enough, 
for they had gone to Carlisle to set William free. 

"Welcome, wife," said William to Alice then, 
"welcome under this trusty tree 1 Little I thought 
yesterday that ever I should see you again. But 
now that you are here, my heart is out of woe; 
and that you see me alive, thank these two loyal 
comrades here by my side." 

"No need to speak of that," said Adam Bell. 
"We had better be thinking of our supper, which 
yet is running on foot." 

Then they went down into a meadow, these 
bold archers all three, and each of them shot a 
noble hart, the best that he could find. And after 
that they all sat down to supper, and gave thanks 
for their good fortune, and all were merry and 
glad. 
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"Have here the best, Alice my wife," said Wil- 
liam of Cloudesley; "for you stood by me boldly 
and true on the day when I was well nigh slain." 

After they had supped, then William spoke out 
and told of a plan that had come to his mind. In 
a word, it was this, that they should go to Lon- 
don to the king, and get from him pardon in re- 
turn for the promise of peace. 

"Alice shall stay here, in this ntmnery near at 
hand," said William, "and with her my two 
youngest sons shall bide. But my oldest son 
shall along with us, and he shall bring back word 
again how we fare in London before the king." 

As William said, so it was done, and these three 
bold archers hastened to London as fast as they 
might go. Over field and through forest they 
tramped, by day and by night, and when they 
came to the king's court at last, and to the palace 
gate, of no man would they ask leave to enter, but 
boldly walked in. The porter came after them 
and bade them be not quite so free ; and the king's 
usher came up and asked them who they were and 
what business brought them to the court of the 
king. 

"Sir," said they, "we are outlaws from Eng- 
lewood forest, and hither have come to get the 
king's pardon and his promise of peace." 
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When they came before the king, all three knelt 
down, as the custom was, and sued for the king's 
pardon because they had slain his fat fallow-deer. 

"What are your names?" then asked the king; 
and they answered, "Adam Bell, Clim of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudesley." 

"What," said the king, "are you those bold 
tkieves that men have told me of ? I vow to 
heaven that straightway you shall be hanged all 
three." 

Then the king sent for his officers and they 
took these three bold yecnnen and arrested them 
in the king's hall. 

"In faith, I like not this game," said good 
Adam Bell, when he saw how their pleas were 
prospering. "We come begging for grace, O 
king," said he, "but if you will not show us 
favor, let us at least go hence as we have come, 
and I promise, if we live a; hundred years, to ask 
no more favors of thee." 

"You speak proudly," the king replied; "but for 
all that, you shall hang upon the gallows, as you 
long haVfe deserved to do." 

Then it would have fared hardly with these 
bold yeomen, if the queen had not been there. 

"My lord," said she to the king, "when first I 
came into this land to be your wedded wife, you 
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promised that whatever boon I asked, it should 
be granted to me. And never until now have I 
asked for aught." 

"Ask what you will," the king replied, "and 
straightway it shall be granted, whatever it be." 

"Then grant me, my lord, these three yeomen, 
who have come to thee for pardon and peace." 

"Madam," the king replied, "you might have 
asked a boon many times the worth of this. You 
might have asked for towers and towns and forests 
and fields. But since it is your wish, your asking 
shall be granted, and you may do with these three 
yeomen as you will." The queen was pleased at 
this and thanked the king and promised that her 
three yeomen should be faithful and true. 

"But, good my lord," said she, "speak some 
word of comfort to them, that they may see your 
good will." 

"I grant you grace," then said the king to the 
three; "wash, fellows, and sit you down to eat." 

Now they had been sitting but a short time, 
when in came messengers out of the North with 
letters for the king and greetings from the king's 
officers in Carlisle. 

"How fare my justice and my sheriff, too?" the 
king then asked the messenger. 
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"Sire, they are slain," the messenger replied, 
"and many a good man beside." 

"Who hath slain them?" the king angrily in- 
quired ; and the messenger said it was Adam Bell 
and Clim of the Clough and William of Cloudes- 
ley. "Alas ! " said the king, "sad news you tell 
to me. I had rather than a thousand pounds I 
had known this before, for I have granted them 
my pardon and grace ; but if I had known of this 
in time, you may be sure they should have been 
hanged without mercy." 

Then the king opened his letters and read how 
these three outlaws had slain the ju|||£e and the 
sheriff and the Mayor of Carlisle ana many an- 
other good man, and how with their good yew 
bows they had killed the deer in his preserves and 
always had chosen the best, and how with bow 
and arrow in their hands there was no one in all 
the north country to equal them. When the king 
had read the letter he was sadder than ever at 
heart. 

"Take up the tables," he said, "for I may 
eat no more." 

Then the king called all his best archers to try 
a shooting-match. 

"I will see these fellows shoot," he said, "who 
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have wrought all this woe in the town of merry 
Carlisle." 

The king's archers came, and the queen's came, 
too, and these three archers shot against them all. 
They shot a round or two, and there was no mark 
which the others set up that the three outlaws 
could not hit. 

"By my faith," said William of Cloudesley, at 
length, "I hdid him no good archer who shoots 
at such broad marks." 

"At what mark would you shoot?" the king 
inquired. 

"At such a mark, sire, as men use in my 
country," he replied. Then William went into 
the field and he set up two hazel rods full twenty 
score paces away. "I count him an archer," 
William said then, "who cleaves yonder wand in 
two. 

"There is none such here," answered the king, 
"or anywhere else who can do that." 

But William bent his good strong bow, and let 
the arrow fly, and at the first shot it cleft the 
wand in two. 

"By my faith," the king exclaimed, "thou art 
the best archer that ever I have seen 1 " 

"And yet for your love," William replied, "I 
will do even more than that. I have here a son, 
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seven years old^ and dear he is to me. I will tie 
him to a stake and set an apple on his head, and 
at sixscore paces with a broad arrow I will cleave 
the apple in two." 

**Now haste thee," the king then said, "and 
try what thou canst do. But if thou harm one 
hair of his head, by all the saints in heaven, thou 
shalt pay for it, thou and thy comrades as well." 

"What I have promised, I will not forsake," 
William bravely replied. In front of the king he 
drove a stake in the earth, and bound his son to 
it, but turned the boy's face away, in order that 
he might not start when he saw the arrow coming; 
then he set an apple on the boy's head, and six 
score paces were measured off. William drew out 
a fair broad arrow and set the arrow in his bow. 
He begged the people who were there that they 
should stand still; "for he who shoots at such a 
mark," said he, "has need of a steady hand." 
William drew the bowstring back and let the ar- 
row fly, and in an instant it had cut the apple 
clean in two, as everybody could plainly see. 

"God forbid," the king then said, "that ever 
thou shouldst shoot at me." 

Thus William made his peace with the king, 
and Adam and Clim of the Clough as well. The 
queen took them into her service and they became 
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her yeomen, trusty and true; and the queen like- 
wise sent for Alice, William's brave wife, and 
made her chief gentlewoman in her court. And 
never again did William and Adam and Clim of 
the Clough let fly an arrow at the king's fallow- 
deer, and never again did they lie in hiding be- 
neath the greenwood tree. But they came to 
London and dwelt in the king's hall, and all their 
lives long they bore themselves as brave and 
loyal subjects should do. 
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CHRISTMAS had passed and New Year's 
was come at the court of King Arthur. 
There had been feasting by day and dancing by 
night, and now on the New Year's Day all the 
knights and ladies were gathered in the great hall 
for a last dinner together before they set out 
each for his own home. The hall was filled with 
the sound of talking and laughter, and New 
Year's gifts had been handed from one to an- 
other and all were busy discussing the presents. 
Already the first course had been served on the 
table in the hall and everything waited only on 
the feasters. 

But Arthur the King was not yet minded to sit 
down at the table. 

"Sit ye all," he said to his guests, "but for me, 
I have made a vow that I will not break my 
fast until some strange marvel takes place to mark 
this day." And so the knights and their ladies 
sat down at the table, and Arthur stood at his 
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place speaking pla}rfully to this one and that of 
any trifles that occurred to him. 

Hardly had the guests taken their places when 
there was a loud noise at the great door of the 
hally and in rode a man on horseback. Tall and 
broad limbed was he, well shaped and powerful, 
but what was the astonishment of all when they 
turned to gaze at him and saw that he was entirely 
a bright green! Green was the horse he rode 
upon, green its tail and its mane, and green were 
the coat and hose of this strange knight; and 
strangest of all, bright green was his long beard, 
as green and as big as a bush. In one hand he 
carried a green holly bough and in the other he 
held a great Danish ax, sharp as a razor. 

Up to the table he rode, where all the knights 
sat silent for wonder. 

"Is this Arthur's court," he shouted loudly and 
roughly, "the fame of which is spread through 
all the land? I doubt it greatly, for here I see 
nothing but beardless children." And with this 
insult he cast his eyes up, and stroked his long 
green beard, and leered insolently at the New 
Year's feasters. All remained silent, not entirely 
for fear, you may be sure, but somewhat for 
courtesy, for they did not wish to treat even so 
rude a guest with imf riendliness on such a day as 
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this. So Arthur bade the Green Knight wel- 
come to their New Year's feast, but he added : 

"If you seek here a fight, that also you shall 
have." 

The Green Knight still sat on his green horse 
and turned toward Arthur the king. 

"It is not a fight I seek here, but a Christmas 
game, for in my hand you see I bear the holly- 
bough, which is the sign of peace. But in my 
ot^ier hand, behold, I bear this ax. If, now, 
there is, in all this court, one so brave that he 
will give me a blow with it in exchange for an- 
other, I am here ready to stand to the bargain." 

If the knights were astonished before, how much 
more were they astonished now ! For the ax was 
sharp and heavy, and if some were afraid of the 
dare that had been offered, you could not think 
it strange. All silent they sat, until Arthur the 
king, for shame that any dare, however foolish, 
should pass unchallenged in his court, spoke out : 

"I will give you a blow with your ax and in 
exchange will bide from you another." 

Then up sprang Sir Gawain, the flower of cour- 
tesy. Surprise and astonishment had kept him in 
his seat before, but now he thought it not meet that 
the king should undertake so strange and perilous 
an adventure. And he besought of Arthur that he 
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might have this adventure, might test the sharp 
edge of the ax on the Green Knight's neck and in 
turn suffer a stroke on his own. And Arthur, 
though unwillingly, at last agreed to give the ad- 
venture to Sir Gawain, for all the court thought it 
unfitting that the king should imdertake an ad- 
venture which seemed so rash as this which the 
Green Knight offered. 

Then the Green Knight dismounted from his 
sturdy green horse, and handing the ax to Sir 
Gawain, he said : 

"Have here my ax. Sir Gawain the courteous. 
I quit claim it forever." 

Gawain took the ax, and with that the Green 
Knight bent down and threw his long green locks 
over his head, leaving his neck and his shoulders 
bare for Gawain's stroke. And Gawain, hiding 
beneath an outward quiet whatever fear was in 
his heart, took the ax and lifted it aloft, and down 
it came powerfully, shearing right through the 
Green Knight's neck so that his head fell on the 
floot and rolled over and over. Yet the Green 
Knight did not fall, but stooping down he picked 
up his head, and again mounted his green horse 
and with the grisly head in his hand spoke thus 
to Sir Gawain: 

"Now hast thou had thy stroke, and look that 
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thou givest me mine in return for it. In a year 
and a day, when the next New Year shall come, I 
bid thee seek me at the Green Chapel, there to 
bide thy stroke, or else hold thee a false and re- 
creant knight fotever/' 

And with that and no other word this stMge 
New Year's guest rode out at the hall door, leav- 
ing the company all silent with wonder. But the 
king's vow was now satisfied, for certainly the 
marvel which marked this New Year's Day was 
strange enough. Now all sat down at the table, 
and again good cheer reigned in the hall. The 
dishes were uncovered, and all were merry as 
could be, and many the jest that was made over 
this strange knight in green. But though he was 
happy enough now, it behooved Sir Gawain to 
have a thought for the future. For in a year and 
a day he had a meeting in store that well might 
cause him some uneasy moments. But the next 
New Year's was a long way oflF, and Gawain dis- • 
missed all thoughts of care, and the feasting 
waxed merry, and tjie next day the knights and 
their ladies went their ways untit the time for the 
next great meeting in King Arthur's castle. 

Days came and days went. The springtime 
changed to summer, with all its fruits and flowers, 
and the summer in turn gave place to the wild 
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winds of the autumn. Gawain had not forgotten 
his compact with the Green Knight, and as the 
year grew older he thought of it more and more 
often. Until All Saints' Day he remained at Ar- 
thur's castle, and then he thought it time to set 
out on his search for the Green Chapel. The 
knights begged Gawain to give up this journey, 
for they said that it could not be expected that 
any one should keep a bargain so rash and un- 
natural as that which he had made with the 
Green Knight. 

"A knight's word is his word," said Sir Gawain, 
"and a bargain once made may not be broken. 
If the compact was rash and foolish, it was rash 
and foolish to undertake it ; but, once it is imder- 
taken, there is no way to escape it." 

And despite all that Arthur's courtiers could 
say, Gawain set out in quest of the Green Chapel. 
Where it was he knew not, for the strange knight 
had given no directions and no one had ever heard 
of such a chapel. He must ride forth and seek 
imtil he found this unheard-of meeting-place. 
Sir Gawain donned his armor and took his shield 
with his device of the endless knot, or pentangle, 
on it — for Gawain was perfect, as this device was 
perfect, in all the five points of virtue — and he 
mounted his steed and started forth on his plighted 
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adventure. Day after day he rode by river, 
town, and meadow. Of all that he met he in- 
quired whether they knew aught of the Green 
Chapel and its green master, but never a word did 
he hear of such a chapel or such a wight of green. 

All day he rode and when night came, he had 
no coverlet but the sky above him. Bitter grew 
the weather, and the birds of the forest piped 
piteously for pain of the cold. On and on Sir 
Gawain rode and his quest grew more and more 
hopeless as deeper and deeper his way led him 
into the wild forest. Almost to the border of 
mountainous Wales he had come, and now no 
longer did he meet with any one of whom 
he might inquire the way to the Green Chapel, 
for all was deserted and silent. In God alone 
must he put his trust and pray that He would see 
him safely through this- adventure. 

Thick was the forest of hazel and hawthorn, of 
beech and oak, around him, and Gawain had al- 
most given up hope of reaching the end of it, when 
suddenly in an opening before him, he marveled 
to see a great stone castle, strong and huge enough 
for a king and his army to find shelter in. Deep 
was the moat around it, and so high were its bat- 
tlements and so many and so peaked, that it 
seemed they must be cut out of paper, not as 
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though they were built of hard stone. Gawain's 
heart beat the faster at sight of this great castle, 
for his strength had almost given out by reason 
of the bitter weather. To-morrow would be 
Christmas Day and here he might expect to find 
good cheer and welcome. Straight to the great 
gate he rode and answered the challenge of the 
warder. 

"Of Arthur's court I am, and Gawain is my 
name," he said to the warder. And when the 
warder had borne his message to the lord of the 
castle, the lord himself came out and bade Sir 
Gawain welcome. 

"Agravaine is my name," he said, "and thou 
art welcome to all I have and to my castle. For 
the fame of Arthur's court is known in all this 
land, and of that court none is more famous than 
Gawain the courteous." 

Then Gawain entered the castle, and well he had 
need of the comfort and good cheer he found in 
it. Many were the knights and the ladies who 
had gathered there for the Christmas feasting, 
and among these Gawain was soon made welcome. 
Christmas Day passed and two days after, and 
then the bright throng of knights and ladies set out 
for their homes in every direction. Then Ga- 
:v7ain, too, was minded to continue his quest for the 
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Green Chapel, and he told the lord of the castle 
how he had a compact to keep with the master of 
the Green Chapel on New Year's Day. Great 
was Gawain's relief when Agravaine, the lord of 
the castle, told him that he knew of this knight 
and his chapel, and that Gawain need trouble 
himself no further, for the chapel was near by 
the castle. 

"It still lacks three da3rs of thy meeting," said 
Agravaine, "and I counsel thee to dwell peacefully 
here in my castle, until New Year's morning, 
and then I will quickly show thee the way to 
the place of thy meeting." 

Nothing could have been more pleasing to Sir 
Gawain, for he sorely needed the three days' 
rest to recover from the hardships of his journey, 
and he gladly accepted Sir Agravaine's friendly 
hospitality. 

The lord of the castle was in a cheerful mood, 
and he also offered to make a compact with Sir 
Gawain. On each of the three days he would 
go hunting and Gawain would stay peacefully 
at home in the castle, and at the end of each day, 
when they met in the evening, Agravaine agreed 
to give to Sir Gawain what he had won in his 
himting in exchange for what Sir Gawain should 
gain in the castle. It seemed to Gawain a good 
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jest, and they made this compact in high good 
will and so went into the hall of the castle to 
supper. 

Now, at the table there were only two others 
besides Gawain and the lord of the castle, and 
one of these was the beautiful wife of Agravaine^ 
who graciously had received Sir Gawain as the 
guest of her husband. Fair she was as a sum- 
mer's day — ^fairer. Sir Gawain thought, than Ar- 
thur's queen, Girinevere. But if the lady of the 
castle was fair, one coi^d not say the same of the 
other. For an ugly woman she seemed, so far as 
one could tell. But this was little enough, for her 
face and her forehead were all swathed in the 
folds of her head-dress, and only her black, twink- 
ling little eyes were visible. She said nothing to 
Sir Gawain, and to her Gawain said nothing; so 
far as she was concerned the supper might have 
ended in utter silence. More pleasant by far were 
the lord and the lady of the castle, and the supper 
hour sped rapidly away. When the supper was 
over the lady of the castle and the ugly old woman 
departed, and it was not long before Gawain and 
Agravaine bade each other good night, for Agra- 
vaine was minded to start early for his hunting 
on the morrow. 

Sound was Gawain's sleep that night, for fie 
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heard nothing until the early morning, when the 
blowing of bugles and the yelping of the hounds 
awoke him and told him that the lord of the cas- 
tle was off for his hunting. That was one time 
when Gawain was willing to rest peacefully at 
home, and he turned over in the grateful warmth 
of his bed and slept again. When Gawain 
awoke, the broad sun was already shining in the 
room and it was time for him to be rising. 

All day long Gawain rested peacefully in the 
comfort and warmth of Sir Agravaine's castle, 
chatting and amusing himself with the fair lady of 
the castle, who entertained him hospitably with all 
manner of courtly pastimes. The day seemed 
short to Sir Gawain, even though it was late in the 
evening when the ba)dng of the hounds 
announced the return of Sir Agravaine from his 
hunting. He had had good fortune that day, and 
with him as spoils of the chase he brought back the 
great antlered head of a stag. 

"See what I bring thee," he said to Sir Gawain. 
"What hast thou to give in return?" "I give 
what I have gained," said Sir Gawain, "and little 
enough I can give." And with that he saluted the 
lord of the castle with a courteous kiss upon the 
cheek, as a sign of his hospitable entertainment. 

"In sooth it is a good bargain you drive," 
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laughed the lord of the castle, "and if you keep up 
such chaffer, you will soon be rich.'' An so, 
jesting and laughing, they went to supper, where 
again they found the lady of the castle, and by her 
side the ugly old woman, silent as ever. 
Quickly and pleasantly the supper hour passed, 
but Agravaine was weary with the days' hunting, 
and the good nights were soon said, and all again 
were at rest in the castle. 

As on the morning before, the next day Gawain 
heard the baying of the hounds and the clattering 
of horses' hoofs in the courtyard, and knew that 
the lord of the castle was off for the day's hunting. 
And this day also Sir Gawain spent quietly in the 
castle, and the lady was courteous as ever in 
entertaining her guest from the court of King 
Arthur. Now, this day, while Gawain rested 
quietly at home. Sir Agravaine continued his 
himting. Only after much toil and trouble did he 
succeed in running his game to earth, and thai it 
was not the lordly stag but the fierce wild boar of 
the forest. Again, when the evening had come, he 
turned back to the castle, and there he made 
exchange with Sir Gawain. He gave him the 
wild boar which he had slain, and in return Sir 
Gawain again gave him a kiss as symbol of the 
courteous entertainment he had received during 
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his day in the castle. Again there was jesting and 
laughing, and the lord of the castle wanted to 
know if Gawain had no other wares for chaffering. 
But Gawain said that his giving was better than 
that of Sir Agravaine, and so again they went 
merrily to supper, where as before the ugly old 
woman sat beside the beautiful lady of the castle. 
When the supper was over, Sir Gawain asked Sir 
Agravaine for leave to depart in the morning, for 
he feared that he might be late for his meeting at 
the Green Chapel. But the lord of the castle 
assured Gawain that there was no need of such 
haste and that certainly he should be taken to the 
Green Chapel early on the New Year's morning. 

"And besides," said he, "there is still the third 
day of our bargaining." So Gawain yielded to 
the wishes of Agravaine and soon again all in the 
castle were peacefully sleeping. 

On the third morning, as on the others, Gawain 
was awakened by the baying of the hounds when 
Sir Agravaine started for his hunting. This 
morning the sky was gray and dark, and bitter 
was the cold air of the dawning. But Gawain 
did not sleep again, for his mind was too full of 
misgiving as he thought of the meeting to take 
place on the morrow. No way could he see by 
which he could hold to his compact and still keep 
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his head on his shoulders. And all day long he 
thus pondered these doubtful questions, and his 
heart was heavy within him. 

But the lady of the castle was more gracious 
than ever, and did all in her power to drive away 
Sir Gawain^s gloomy forebodings. Many a 
question she asked him about King Arthur and 
the knights of the Round Table, and Gawain 
told her many strange tales of knightly adventure. 
Most of all, the lady was eager to hear about the 
Green Knight and the wonderSul bargain he had 
made with Sir Gawain last New Year's Day at 
King Arthur's castle. And when she had heard 
all this story, the lady's heart was touched with 
pity for her guest. She feared the end might be 
less merry than the beginning for Sir Gawain. 
She offered him her friendship, and in token there- 
of she would have him take a precious ring as 
keepsake, which she wore on her finger. 

"The ring I cannot take," answered Sir Ga- 
wain, "for I have nought of equal worth to give 
in return for it." 

"Too proud art thou. Sir Gawain the courteous," 
the lady replied, "but yet if thou wilt not have my 
ring, take this then of less price." And with these 
words, she undid from her waist a silken girdle, 
all wrought in thread of bright green. "For this 
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is both less and more," she continued. "It is 
less for that it is nought but a strip of worthless 
silk, but more because it hath a wondrous power, 
and he who wears it need never fear the stroke of 
friend or foe, be it never so powerful." 

Then Gawain looked at the green girdle, and it 
seemed so slight a thing to take when he thought 
of the meeting on the morrow, and he reached 
out his hand and took it. In the folds of his 
garment Sir Gawain hid it, and then he and the 
lady were as merry as ever. 

In the meantime Sir Agravaine had ridden far 
afield. All that day he hunted fast and furious, 
but when the night drew near and it was time to 
return to the castle, all he had to show for the 
day's hunting was the skin of a fox, red and rusty. 
This was a falling off indeed from the second 
day's hunting and still more from the stag of the 
first day. But there was no help for it, and hunt- 
ers must take the luck that comes to them. 

"A rusty fell of a fox I have to give thee," said 
the lord to Sir Gawain in the evening; "what hast 
thou to give in return?" And when Gawain 
courteously gave him a kiss for his offering, again 
he laughed and thought himself well paid, for 
now he said the advantage was surely on the 
other side. 
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The kiss of courtesy Sir Gawain gave to the 
lord of the castle; but of the green girdle that 
he bore upon him never a word did he speak, 
for he still thought of the morrow and of the dan- 
ger that then he must meet, and of the hope of 
protection that lay in this trifle. For the third 
and last time they went to supper, and again the 
beautiful lady of the castle was there and by her 
side the silent and ugly old woman. But when 
the supper was over, it was not good nights but 
good-bys that were spoken, for with the morrow's 
dawning Gawain must set out on his journey with 
one of Agravaine's retainers to guide him to the 
Green Chapel. And so the last greetings were 
spoken, and for the last night in the castle Sir 
Gawain slept peacefully beneath the protection of 
the green silken girdle. 

No baying of hounds or blasts of hunting- 
horns were needed to waken Sir Gawain that New 
Year's morning. Bright and early he was astir, 
and Agravaine's retainer he found waiting to 
guide him to the Green Chapel. Together they 
rode forth in the crisp air of the dawning, and 
over hill and dale, through thick forest and open 
meadow Sir Gawain's guide led the way. But 
when the sun was high in the heavens and all was 
bright and gay, then the guide paused and pointed 
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out in the distance the Green Chapel. There it 
was surely, a great dome of green; a mile away 
you could see it A great green hill it was, all 
grassy and rounded, set down in the midst of a 
level green meadow. The work of fairies or some 
earth-gnome of old you might have supposed it, 
so soft was its verdure and its curvings so perfect. 
Glad indeed was Sir Gawain to be so near his 
journey's ending, and back to the castle he sent 
Agravaine's retainer who had so faithfully di- 
rected him. No heed at all did he pay to the 
guide's fears and efforts to make him give up 
this journey, or to his promises to tell no one if 
Gawain should go back with him to Agravaine's 
castle and leave the Green Chapel unvisited. 

Toward the Green Chapel Sir Gawain rode 
without pausing, and as he drew nearer, he saw 
the way into it, an opening dug out of the earth of 
the hillside. With a prayer for safety. Sir Ga- 
wain dismounted and entered, but gloomy and 
dark was the interior. No light entered there ex- 
cept such as came through the doorway, and that 
was barely enough to see by. If this was a chapel, 
it was such a one as the Evil One might 
choose to hold his midnight meetings in. But 
little by little Sir Gawain's eyes grew clearer, 
and peering this way and that, he finally made 
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out what he had come thither seeking. For there, 
not far distant, with his head again upon his 
shoulders, stood the strange knight in green with 
whom he had made his terrible bargain. And 
there, too, in the Green Knight's hand, was an- 
other such ax as Gawain had once wielded, and 
its edge, if anything, was keener. 

^^So Arthur's knight has come to keep his 
pledge," the Green Knight said tauntingly. 

"Aye," said Sir Gawain, "do what thou de- 
sirest without delaying." And with these words 
Gawain stooped and bared his neck for the stroke 
that he knew must be given him. Slowly the 
Green Knight raised his ax above his head, pre* 
pared to take the stroke for which he had bar- 
gained. 

"Are you ready?" he said to Sir Gawain. 

"Aye, strike ahead, without teasing," said Ga- 
wain. Already the ax had begun to descend when 
Sir Gawain dodged aside a little for the fear that 
was in him. 

"Aha, you flinch, for you fear me I" shouted 
the Green Knight, as he let the ax fall at his 
side without striking. "Thus did not I when at 
Arthur's court I endured thy striking." 

The red blood rushed to Gawain's face for 
shame of his flinching. 
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^'I flinched once/' he said^ ''but again will I 
never. Strike on, thou churl, and make an end 
of thy dallying." 

Again the ax was raised, and now it came down 
swift and sharp, but happily passed by Sir Ga- 
wain's neck with only a slight grazing. Quick 
as a flash Sir Gawain leaped up and exultingly 
shouted: 

''A stroke for a stroke, and thou hast had thine I 
The wager is completed." 

The Green Knight stirred not from the place 
where he was standing, but leaned upon his ax 
and gazed, smiling, at Sir Gawain. 

"But for the girdle that thou wearest," said he, 
"the stroke had been sharper 1 " 

If Gawain felt shame for his flinching, how 
much, more did he now feel for the guilty girdle I 
He quickly undid it and cast it down before his 
tormentor. 

"Curses be upon such tricks," he cried. 
"Strike on, now, thou fellow; try thy ax again, 
and I care not if it be my ending." 

But stiU the Green Knight leaned upon his 
ax and smiled at Sir Gawain. 

"Nay, Sir Gawain, be not so hasty 1 A stroke 
for a stroke, and I have had mine, for that was 
the bargain. And I think not the less of thee for 
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that thou lovest thy life. Only in this thou hast 
been a little lacking, in that thou didst retain the 
silken girdle despite thy compact with Agravaine. 
But what will not one do for sweet life, and be- 
sides you knew not that all of it was magic. For 
know that I am none other than Agravaine, and 
it was I who planned the gift which my wife 
gave to thee. Thou hast no need of shame at 
that, for few of Arthur's knights could have 
come off better. And dost thou remember the 
ugly old woman who sat with us at table? Mor- 
gan the Fay she is, the pupil of Merlin, and Ar- 
thur's half-sister, and by her power it is that what 
is done has been accomplished. By her magic I 
have tested the virtue of Arthur's court, and well 
has it stood the test in Gawain the courteous. 
And now that our testing is over and our wager 
completed, I bid thee come back with me to my 
castle, and there thou shalt talk further with my 
lady and see more of the magic of Morgan the 
Fairy." 

But Gawain was too sore at heart to enter 
again the castle in which he had been so tricked, 
and in which he had failed to keep all his bargain 
with its master. So he sent greetings to the lady 
and said good-by to Sir Agravaine, the lord of 
the castle. 
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"This girdle will I keep," he said bitterly, 
"not as body-guard and protection, but as badge 
of my dishonor. About my neck I shall wear it, 
that all men may see and know that Gawain once 
was uijtrue to his bargain." 

And^ so Gawain went out of the Green Chapel, 
and sadly and shamedly he rode back to King 
Arthur's castle. And when he reached the court, 
and had told his story, then he showed the silk 
girdle and said that this he should forever wear as 
a badge of his dishonor. But then the king took 
the girdle and had others made like it, and said 
that he and the other knights should wear the 
green girdle also, for such dishonor as Gawain 
had won, they would all gladly share with him. 
And thus was formed among Arthur's knights the 
Order of the Green Girdle, which was the mark 
of Gawain's adventure and of the honor in dis- 
honor which he had won in it. And now let no 
man think evil of Sir Gawain, unless there be one 
who has been more faithful than Arthur's knight 
in the perfect holding of his promises. 
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SIR LAUNFAL was at one time a knight of Ar- 
thur's court. He had sat at Arthur's Round 
Table, and by his words and his deeds, he had 
proved himself a worthy member of that knightly 
brotherhood. But it befell in the course of time 
that Launfal deemed it necessary to leave the 
court of King Arthur, and he went to a strange 
land and there entered the service of the king of 
that land. Now, this king's name was Marholt, 
and it was not long before Launfal found that 
he was a ruler far other than King Arthur. King 
Marholt was both envious and jealous, and was 
only too ready to think ill of others. And Laun- 
fal's new friends at the court of King Marholt 
soon sought occasion to turn the king against the 
new-comer. For they were envious, too, of Sir 
Launfal, and angry at the bravery and wisdom 
which made Sir Launfal's adventures so far out- 
shine their own. So these false friends^, went to 
King Marholt, and said to him that Launfal was 
ambitious and that he was doing all in his power 
to make himself a favorite of the people, with the 
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intention in the end of crowding out the king and 
himself taking the chief authority. And the king 
readily believed them; for, like all weak men, he 
lived in constant fear of those who were stronger 
than he. He had not wisdom enough to know 
whom to trust, and consequently was surrounded 
only by flatterers and weaklings. 

Now, in those days a knight in the service of a 
king was entirely dependent for his livelihood on 
what the king gave him. He ate at the king's 
table and he slept in the king's palace, and all his 
wants were supplied, to each according to his 
rank and degree, from the king's treasure. But 
this also a knight might do, though only with 
the king's permission; he might ride out on ad- 
venture, and thus sometimes acquire gain as well 
as honor. But now King Marholt, with his ears 
filled with evil stories against Sir Launfal, began 
secretly to lay plans whereby he might lessen what 
he thought was Launfal's too great popularity. 
And his plan was a very simple one. For he not 
only stopped th^ giving of gifts to Sir Launfal 
from his treasure, but prevented him from ever 
riding forth on foreign warfare and adventure. 
Hiding his cunning beneath flattery, he said that 
of brawn and bone he had a plenty, and that 
knights who had nothing else but brawn and bone 
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could ride out and do the fighting, but that Laun- 
f al had what the others had not, and that was wis- 
dom, which was needed at home for the daily 
affairs of his kingdom. 

And so Launfal was compelled to hang about 
the court, though he saw clearly through the king's 
false flattery. And the other knights, as they 
beheld Sir Launfal's needs grow greater and 
greater, as they saw his garments becoming grayer 
and grayer and his armor grow rusty because it 
must lie idle and disused, — ^as they saw all this, 
more and more were they pleased by it. At the 
king's table in the great hall scarcely could they 
restrain their tauntings ; and they would not have 
done so if they had not known of what deeds of 
prowess Sir Launfal, their victim, was capable. 
Out of fear they kept a quiet tongue in public, but 
among themselves they exulted greatly. 

Launfal was well aware of the trickery and de- 
ception about him, and though he was grieved at 
his poverty, a hundred times more was he grieved 
at the treachery of those who should have been his 
best friends. His generous spirit chafed and fret- 
ted under the necessity of living in what seemed to 
be close companionship with those who secretly 
hated and deceived him. At times he felt that he 
could no longer endure the cold, selfish life of 
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King Marholt's court, and then often he would 
take his horse and ride off into the fields and for- 
ests there to forget for a while the falseness of 
Marholt and his followers. 

Now it happened one day, when all the world 
was bright beneath the summer sunshine, that 
Launfal was in this bitter mood, and he took his 
steed from its stall and rode down the steep, stony 
street of the little village that lay beneath the cas- 
tle walls. And as he passed by, the villagers 
came to the doors of their cottages to gaze at him 
and to wonder that one of Marholt's knights, and 
one so famed as Launfal was, should wear so 
shabby a coat and altogether should present so un- 
knightly an appearance. And as Launfal, un- 
heeding, rode by, a pert young miss gave him the 
name ^'Sir Beggar Knight," and like their 
thoughtless kind, all laughed at the heartless jest. 
And Launfal heard them, and his cheek flushed 
and his heart grew still more bitter within him. 

Through the gate of the town wall he passed, 
and out to the dusty highway. Hour after hour 
he rode, he knew not whither and cared not 
whither. But the highway soon came to an end, 
and then for a time, Launfal's way led through 
lanes and over fields and meadows. But when at 
length the fields and meadows also were at an 
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end, then Launfal's horse followed the paths that 
best pleased him, now through the thickly wooded 
forest, now across the open glades, sweet with wild 
grass, now by the side of a swift-running stream- 
Jet. So far they wandered that Marholt's cas- 
tle was left far behind, lost from sight in the dis- 
tance. 

Then when the sun began to sink and the first 
star shone out large and luminous on the western 
horizon, Sir Launf al dismounted from his horse 
and took the saddle from its back and the bit 
from out its mouth, and turned the poor beast 
free to gaze in the deep grass of the meadow.' 
For the place where Launf al had stopped to rest 
was a little natural meadow by the side of an im- 
petuous mountain streamlet. Soft and cool was 
the level circle of this meadow and roundabout 
it rose the high fringe of the forest trees. Such 
a place the fairies well might choose for dancing 
their midnight rounds when all the human world 
was sleeping. 

But now no fairies were to be seen on this level 
green, and weary with the long day's riding, Sir 
Launfal lay down upon the soft grassy carpet 
and, resting his head upon his saddle, gazed up 
at the high stars, coming out one by one in the 
sky above him, and the moon, too, with its first 
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silvery gleamings shining above the rocky ridges 
of the mountains far in the distance. Thus 
Launfal lay, and soon the moon rose clear and 
swung out into the dark expanse of sky, and then 
all the white stony sides of the mountain and the 
forests and the streamlet and the little grassy 
meadow, all were bathed in its soft silvery 
glamour. After the life of the long day's summer 
simshine, a new world, a new life was waking 
into being. Mysterious presences of the night 
seemed hovermg everywhere, and Launfal lis- 
tened to the whisperings of the breeze as it moved 
gently through the tree-tops; and even the stars 
high above, a myriad of glittering spangles, 
seemed all astir and clashing together with a mu- 
sic almost too faint for human ears to hear it. 
But lo, what was that appearing at the edge 
of the forest ? A faint glow glimmered far back 
in the deep shadows, and then grew stronger and 
clearer and at last glided forth free at the very 
edge of the meadow. It was an otherworld be- 
ing fairer than Launfal's eyes had ever before 
gazed upon. Tall she was, and slender, and 
clothed about with a silvery light like that which 
gleams on fleece-white clouds when the hidden 
moon breaks through their pearly edges. Once, 
twice, thrice, she beckoned with her gleaming 
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white arm to the wondering Launfal, and at the 
third signal, the knight arose and silently fol- 
lowed whither she led him. 

Up the narrow margin of the stream they 
wound, higher and ever higher, and soon they 
left behind the little meadow and far behind the 
gloomy depths of the forest. Over the steep 
rocky sides of the mountain they followed the path, 
all radiant in the full flood of the mellow moon- 
Hight; and up and up they went, until at last they 
came to rest at a wondrous cavern. Huge and 
monstrous were the great stone pillars that went 
from the floor to the roof of it and the rooms it con- 
tained were fairer than those of any king's palace. 
The walls shone with the countless glittering 
sparkles of rich jewels, and red and blue and green 
and all other colors gleamed from the gems that 
paved the floors and the ceilings. Such a place 
the busy earth-gnomes and sprites and cobalds 
must have built at some elf -queen's bidding, for 
certainly no queen of the earth had ever so regal a 
palace. 

Here it was that the elf-queen paused, and 
thither had she brought her human, foundling. 
And now the elf -queen's attendant sprites brought 
forth all the riches of their storehouse, all the 
fruits of the woods and the fields and the moun- 
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tains, and cool crystal goblets filled with refresh- 
ing cordials and thus they prepared a supper 
abundantly for their queen and Sir Launf al. On 
tables of gleaming alabaster they feasted in the 
glow of the summer moonlight, and they gazed 
far beneath them upon the dark stretches of the 
somber forest, and past the forests to the fields, 
dusky and level, and dim in the distance like a 
half-remembered dream, the great stone castle of 
King Marholt. Thus through the night they 
feasted and gazed forth upon the moon-bathed 
world asleep below them. But when the chill of 
the morning began to run over the tree-tops, and 
wisps of gray mist to float along the moimtain 
side, then the elf -queen stirred and prepared Sir 
Launf al for his departing. 

Of the riches of her cavern she gave him 
abundantly, — ^great gleaming crystals and jewels 
of every color. But more than all these gifts, 
Sir Launfal prized the gift of the elf-queen's 
friendship. 

"One condition only I lay upon you," said she 
to Sir Launfal. "What you this night have seen 
and have found here must never be spoken. Each 
day you must live your life among the men of the 
world, but each night come seek me here in my 
mountain cavern. But so deep in your heart you 
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must hide this mystery of mysteries that men shall 
never guess what riches lie buried here. For one 
word of public boasting all these riches and all 
of my favor shall disappear forever." 

And Launfal gave his pledge, and said it was 
love's reward to keep love hid, and that the favor 
shown to him this night he would wear forever 
as his alone and not dishonor it by parade before 
the eyes of envious men. And then, when the 
first streak of the morning sun shot over the ridge 
of the mountain, all splendid in the new light of 
day, Sir Launfal sped down the mountain side, 
past the little meadow, and swiftly rode back over 
his course of yesterday to King Marholt's castle. 

When at last Sir Launfal reached the castle, 
Marholt and his men could hardly believe that 
this was the same sad knight whom for days and 
days they had been persecuting. For there was a 
new hope in Launfal's heart, and it shone out 
through his eyes and on his coimtenance. And 
now again, as the days went by. Sir Launfal took 
his place as the fairest and bravest of the knights 
of the castle. No longer was he dependent on 
gifts of gold from the treasure of King Marholt, 
and no longer did he grieve at the envy and treach- 
ery about him. 

For Launfal had now in his heart a source of 
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joy and content that rai^ him above all the petty 
vexations of life in the court of Marholt and his 
followers. And night after night he sought the 
paths that led up the steep, stony sides of the 
mountain, and there night after night, beneath the 
soft glow of the summer moon and the glimmer- 
ing of the starlight, Launfal and the elf-queen 
dreamed the hours away in the jeweled beauty of 
the fairy cavern. Never a word of this did Laun- 
fal breathe to the knights of the castle, for he kept 
in mind the command he had received and the 
promise he had given. And since Launf al's feats 
of valor in tourney and battle field were all done 
in the service of no chosen lady that men knew 
about, and since on his shield he bore th6 strange 
device of a single orb of silver light, the courtiers 
gave him the name of proud and over-nice. But 
Launfal paid no heed to their tauntings, fpr the 
secret he kept hid in his heart raised him above 
them. 

And so the time passed, and the courtiers had 
long ceased to wonder at the new life which had 
appeared in Sir Laimfal. But once upon a time 
the proud King Marholt, full-flown with inso- 
lence and wine, raised his fair queen upon a 
high dais, and bade all the throng of craven 
knights to file before, and on bended knee, pro- 
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claim the queen the fairest of the fair of all upon 
earth. And so they did, one after the other, and 
all declared that Marholt's queen was twice queen 
because of the crown of beauty that nature had 
granted her. But when it came Sir LaunfaFs 
turn, he did not stir from his seat, but said, ^'I 
grant her fair, but dull and dim beside the queen 
I know." And at these proud words conster- 
nation seized the court. With anger in his eyes, 
the king started up, and this command he gave, 
that Launf al within three days' time must prove 
his boast, or pay the price of his insolence with 
death. 

What remorse now filled the heart of Sir 
Launf al! For now he had disobeyed the 
command, he had broken his promise. Out of 
foolish pride, he had boasted of that which he 
should have kept hid, and none the less he was to 
blame though the provocation had been great. 
His only hope was that the elf-queen would show 
mercy, for it was his great love for her that had 
made him break his promise. And when the 
night was come, but now dark and gloomy, with 
the sky all covered over with a thick veil of doud, 
Launfal set out again for the mountain cavern. 
But the paths he so often had trod before, were 
now altogether lost to him. He wandered hither 
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and thither, and often thought he saw the longed- 
for light of his lady, but knew it soon for some 
noxious will-o'-the-wisp or other baleful vapor of 
the bogs and marshes. All night he vainly sought 
the way up the stony mountain sides, and when the 
dawn broke, cold and gray, he turned back sadly 
and disconsolately to Marholt's castle. And so 
the second night and the third, Sir Launf al sought 
in vain the paths to the mountain cavern, and 
sought in vain to soften the heart of the elf-queen 
by his pleadings. But now at last the third day 
was come, the day on which Sir Launfal must 
prove his boast of greater beauty than the queen's 
or bear the sentence of death that Marholt had 
passed upon him. 

Fair was the scene that golden summer's after- 
noon, when all the youth and beauty of Marholt's 
court were gathered on the level tourney field to 
decide this peaceful battle — who of all that throng 
should bear the title of beauty's queen. And soon 
it was granted, as once before it had been done, 
that there King Marholt's queen, like the royal 
rose among humble garden mates, bore the title of 
fairest in all that throng. And thus the matter 
settled in full consent, the knights and their ladies 
passed the sunny hours a way. with laughter and 
light jest — ^all save Sir Launfal, for still his heart 
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was cold and heavy within him, when he thought 
of his lightly broken vows. It was not the fear of 
death that brought the shadow upon his brow, but 
grief and shame that he should have betrayed the 
secret of his heart to the gaze of unsympathetic 
men. But all that was pasty and he rejoiced that 
now the final proof of loyalty could be given by 
paying the price of his foolish boasting. 

The time draws near, for now the day is almost 
ended. Now the sun's rays shine cool and level 
across the tourney field, and the talking and 
laughing die away, for some pity at the end enters 
the hearts of these courtier knights for Sir 
Launfal. 

"Thou knowest," said Marholt to Sir Launfal, 
"with yon descending sun must close the circle of 
thy fate." 

"Yes, King, I know," replied Sir Launfal. 
"My prayers shall add speed to its swift flight." 

It needs not thy prayers, devoted knight, for 
see, the sim sinks down behind the boundary of 
earth and sky, and high in the west the first bright 
star appears. 

But lo, what gleamings are those at the edge 
of the tourney field? All eyes turn thither, and 
forth from the rim of dark encircling forest trees 
a white form glides, all robed in garments of 
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glistening white, and white as milk is the steed the 
elf-queen rides upon. Slowly the steed comes 
pacing forward, and nearer and nearer draws this 
vision of the night. 

Whence she came or who she was none there but 
Launfal could have said, but this all knew, that 
mortal eyes had never gazed on greater beauty 
than then they beheld. Nearer and nearer the 
white steed drew, and as it passed him slowly by, 
Sir Launfal leaped upon the saddle-seat, and took 
his place by the elf-queen's side. Silently and 
slowly across the tourney field they moved and 
soon were lost from sight in the thick fringe of the 
forest trees. The evening shadows lengthened 
over the level field and Marholt and his knights, 
gazing each at each with silent wonder in their 
eyes, slowly and silently in the soft moonlight rode 
back to the castle hall. But whence the elf-queen 
came, or whither she and Sir Launfal passed, no 
man ever knew, for none ever saw them after. 
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THESEUS, the brave Duke of Athens, was on 
his way home after a long and victorious 
war. As far as the country of the Amazons he had 
journeyed, and one of his greatest victories had 
been over this bold and warlike tribe of women. 
For the Amazons, you must know, were women, 
and braver and fiercer fighters than they were, no 
one need care to meet with. The Queen of the 
Amazons was Hippolyte, the fairest and bravest 
of all of them. She it was who led them in battle. 
But now no longer did Hippolyte lead her fol- 
lowers in warfare, for she was returning with 
Theseus to Athens. She had first been his cap- 
tive, but later became his bride, and from the war- 
like leader of a fierce tribe of women she changed 
into a gentle and loving companion of her con- 
queror husband. As eager as Theseus was she to 
reach Athens, for she longed to see the new home 
that was prepared for her; and Theseus, you may 
be sure, was ready for peace and quiet after all 
the long jpiiil^s of marching and fighting. 

As the duke and his followers journeyed home- 
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ward, their way led them near to the ancient city 
of Thebes, and as they drew dose to the city they 
were met by a strange company. All women 
they were, in this company, and dressed in the 
deepest black of mourning. And as Theseus rode 
up to them, they one and all fell on their knees 
before him and held up their hands in petition. 
A strange and sad story they had to tell him. For 
they said they -were all the wives of great Theban 
nobles, — or rather the widows, for their husbands 
had been slain by the cruel Creon, who had then 
seized the city of Thebes. And not only were 
their husbands slain, but the wicked Creon had 
refused them all the sacred rites of burial, and 
their bones now lay uncovered and bleaching in 
the open field. And this was the petition that 
these Theban widows made to the great Duke 
Theseus, that he would help them avenge the death 
of their husbands upon the cruel Creon, and see 
to it that their husbands* bodies received proper 
burial. 

Eager though Theseus was to hasten on the way 
toward Athens, his heart was deeply moved by 
the sad story which these Theban widows told 
him, and at the earnest request of his queen 
Hippolyte, who felt the greatest pity and sympathy 
for the Theban ladies, he turned aside from his 
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journey for the sake of righting the wrongs that 
had been done here in Thebes. With his army 
about him, he attacked the forces of the tyrant 
Creon, but after the battle had lasted some time, 
the enemy fled, leaving their dead and wounded 
behind them on the field of conflict. Then The- 
seus saw to it that justice was done in the city of 
Thebes, and that the poor widows received what 
was due them. The ashes of their husbands were 
given honorable burial, and grateful indeed were 
all the Thebans to Theseus when he continued 
on his journey to Athens. 

Now, after the battle between Creon and The- 
seus, when the followers of Theseus went over the 
field to bury the dead and to bear help to the 
wounded^ among the slain they found lying two 
handsome young Thebans. Of one age they were, 
and at first both seemed to be mortally wounded. 
When their armor was undone, however, and their 
hurts were attended to, it was found that their 
injuries were not so great as was supposed. At 
Theseus's command they were taken along by 
the Athenians as hostages and prisoners. For 
they were both sons of great Theban nobles, two 
cousins of one age who had always been fast 
friends together. Palamon was the name of one, 
and Arcite of the other. They were the pride of 
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the city; Thebes had no braver or handsomer 
young knights than they. So nearly the same 
in stature were they and in valor, that if you 
wished to praise one of them, all you could say 
was that he was the equal of the other. 

The worst that could be urged against them was 
that they served in the army of the tyrant Creon ; 
but for this they were hardly to be blamed, since 
Creon, tyrant though he might be, was neverthe- 
less the ruler of their city and they rightly wished 
to defend it against all enemies. And as they 
had been comrades in good fortune, so now were 
Palamon and Arcite sharers in disaster. For they 
were carried off together to Athens as prisoners 
of war and as hostages. 

When the Athenians reached Athens there was 
great joy and celebration at the return of Duke 
Theseus and at the coming of his fair and gentle 
wife Hippolyte. But in all this joy Palamon and 
Arcite had little share. They were shut up in a 
high tower where no one ever came to see them 
except their jailer. Their one comfort was that 
their room had a window which looked out upon 
a garden that belonged to the duke's palace. And 
though they themselves might not have their free- 
dom, it pleased them greatly to look out upon the 
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free air and the sunshine, and to hear the birds 
that sang there in that garden. 

Now, it happened one day, on a bright May 
morning, that the Lady Emilia was walking in 
this garden. She was the young sister of Duke 
Theseus, and of all the fair flowers in the garden, 
red and white and of other colors, she shone out 
the fairest. It happened, also, as Emilia walked 
about among the flowers of her garden, Palamon 
came to the window of his prison room, and, 
looking out, saw her. In spite of himself, he 
started back and cried out, for he was astonished 
at the freshness and beauty of the Lady Emilia, 
and as a woman or a goddess he knew not which 
to take her. Palamon's cry of surprise brought 
his friend Arcite to the window, who also looked 
out and beheld the beautiful Lady Emilia. 

This was the beginning of a rivalry between 
these two cousins and friends, Palamon and Ar- 
cite. For before they knew, both of them were 
deeply in love with the Lady Emilia, and many 
were the debates they had, and sometimes bitter 
were the words that passed between them, as to 
which had the greater right to serve her. Pala- 
mon said that his was the greater right, for he 
had been the first to see her; and Arcite answered 
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that love knew no such laws, and that his was the 
better right, because his love was the greater. And 
so from day to day, high up in their prison tower, 
they debated the matter back and forth, while all 
unconscious of the commotion she had excited, 
the Lady Emilia walked in the garden beneath 
them. Since neither of the two cousins had the 
slightest chance of winning her, or even of speak- 
ing with the Lady Emilia, you might think that 
idle enough was the quarrel that divided them. 
And so it was, unless we remember what strange 
things even wise men have done; and these were 
not yet wise men, but youths with tempers some- 
what hot and hasty, as the temper of youth is in- 
clined to be. 

Now, as good fortune would have it, not long 
after this it happened that some Theban friends 
of Arcite came to Athens, and by some means or 
other contrived to secure his release from Duke 
Theseus, who, indeed, had forgotten all about his 
two young hostages and prisoners. And so back 
to Thebes Arcite went, where he could live in com- 
fort and honor, and poor Palamon was left alone 
a prisoner in the tower. 

This sentence, however, Theseus passed, that 
Arcite should be punished by death if he ever 
again appeared in Athens. But which of the two 
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do you think now the more fortunate, Arcite or 
Palamon? Sir Arcite thought it was Palamon, 
for now his rival every day might see the Lady 
Emilia as she walked in the garden, while he 
must dwell far away from her, in distant Thebes. 
And Palamon thought Arcite the more fortunate, 
for he at least was not shut up in a strong tower, 
but was free and had wealth and friends at his 
command, and so might find some means of mak- 
ing known his love^ of winning the Lady Emilia. 
And perhaps Palamon was right. For Arcite 
had not long been in Thebes before he devised a 
plan to take him back to Athens, and in a word it 
was this. He disguised himself as a poor squire, 
and came to Athens and sought service in the 
household of Duke Theseus. This was an easy 
thing for Arcite to do, for he had no friends in 
Athens who might recognize him, except Palamon, 
and he was shut up in a strong tower. Without 
difficulty Arcite f oimd a place in Theseus's house- 
hold, and indeed in a short time soon found the 
way to favor in the eyes of Duke Theseus him- 
self. Arcite had his money brought to him se- 
cretly from Thebes, and by spending it wisely and 
generously, he soon made many friends. More- 
over, Arcite was a brave warrior and so he had 
good chance of rising in the service of Duke The- 
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seus. Best of all, he was now near to the Lady 
Emilia; and though a humble squire, such as he 
now was, might never dare to address the duke's 
sister, for the time it was enough for Arcite that 
he might worship afar and in silence. 

In the meantime, what was happening to poor 
Palamon? Alone in his tower he dwelt, with 
only this comfort, that he could gaze upon the 
Lady Emilia when she walked abroad in her gar- 
den. He knew nothing of all that Arcite had 
done, and thought of his former friend, but now 
his deadly rival, as far away in happy Thebes. 
But fortune did not altogether desert Palamon. 
For finally his jailer, observing his loneliness and 
how he was pining away in sorrow, had pity upon 
him, and so contrived it that one night Palamon 
escaped from the tower in which he was im- 
prisoned. With nothing but the clothing upon 
him, he fled to the forest just outside of Athens, 
where he lay in hiding, prepared for any favor- 
able opportunity of escape that might come his 
way. 

When the first streaks of day appeared in the 
eastern sky, Palamon hid himself deep in the thick 
brush, for fear that he might be discovered by 
some chance wanderer and again be taken to 
prison. And as he lay there, he heard the sound 
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of some one approaching, and soon saw, in an 
opening of the forest that it was a man on horse- 
back, wearing the dress of a courtier. As he 
drew near, Palamon saw that by the strangest of 
fortune, good or evil, it was none other than 
Arcite. Early on this May morning he had rid- 
den out of Athens to do his observance of the May. 
He meant to gather some fresh flowers in honor 
of his lady, the fair Emilia, and as he wandered 
here and there, looking for the brightest and fresh- 
est, he sang to himself of the mission that had 
brought him to the forest. 

Palamon was so near, in his hiding-place, that 
he heard all that Arcite sang, and when he guessed 
that Arcite had come back to Athens under dis- 
guise, and thought to woo the Lady Emilia, his 
rage was so great that he could not control it. 
Out he rushed madly from his hiding-place, and 
accused Arcite of treason to friendship in that he 
should think of wooing his friend's chosen lady. 
But Arcite defended his right to sue for the 
favor of the Lady Emilia, and again they ex- 
changed bitter words over the question that had 
disturbed them so often before. 

In the end it seemed that there was only one 
way to settle this question. They must have a 
trial by combat to see which of the two had the 
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greater right to serve the Lady Emilia, and both 
agreed that the one who was defeated in this com- 
bat must yield all his claims to the victor. But 
as Palamon, who had only that night escaped 
from his prison, had neither armor to defend him- 
self nor weapons to fight with, the combat could 
not take place then and there, though both were 
eager enough for it. So they agreed that Arcite 
should ride back to Athens, and that he should 
send food and equipment to Palamon, and that on 
the next morning, at this same time and place, the 
trial by combat should be held. 

The next morning, bright and early, there, sure 
enough, at the place of meeting the two rival 
friends were ready for the trial. They were armed 
at all points, and soon the fighting began. As 
fierce as tigers they rushed at each other, and the 
blows fell thick and heavy. Now the advan- 
tage seemed to be on this side, and now on that; 
but the two combatants were so evenly matched 
that it was not easy to tell which was to be victori- 
ous. 

So fiercely were these two rivals fighting, that 
they did not hear the noise of a party of hunters 
who came riding up through the forest. As good 
luck would have it, these hunters were Duke The- 
seus and Hippolyte and some of the courtiers, who 
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had come out early this May morning for a day's 
himting. You can imagine how surprised they 
were to find these two men fighting each other so 
savagely, here alone in the forest. And when 
Theseus rode up to them and commanded them to 
separate, still more was he surprised to discover 
that one of the combatants was his own squire, 
who had served him well and faithfully. 

Then the whole story had to come out, and 
when Theseus heard how the two friends had so 
long in silence loved and served his sister Emilia, 
when he learned what hardships they had under- 
gone and what proofs of the depth of their af- 
fection they had given, he thought that surely they 
had now won the right to press their suits openly. 
Certainly the Lady Emilia might never hope for 
truer affection than both of these knights had 
shown for her, and the gentle Hippolyte, whose 
heart had been moved at the story of the two noble 
kinsmen, added her request to the entreaties of 
the others that Duke Theseus should pardon both 
Palamon and Arcite and give them their full 
liberty and honor. 

But there still remained the question, which of 
the two had the greater right to be considered 
the favored suitor of the Lady Emilia, and so 
Duke Theseus decreed that if they still wished to 
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decide the matter by combat, it must be in the 
knightly lists, with all the accompaniments and 
formalities of the tournament, not like wild, sav- 
age men, fighting alone in the forest. A day was 
appointed when the tournament should be held, 
and so all gave up their hunting for the day and 
rode back to Athens. Now for a second time were 
the two rivals equals in the struggle for the hand 
of the Lady Emilia, and it was the result of the 
lists which should decide which of the two was the 
more favored of fortune. 

The time sped quickly by and soon the day 
arrived that was appointed for the tournament. 
The lists were built on a smooth green oval near 
Athens, and high banks of seats were set around 
for all the Athenian ladies and nobles. For the 
story of Palamon and Arcite had gone abroad, and 
all were eager to know what would be the result of 
their trial by combat. 

Early in the morning, on the day the tourna- 
ment was to take place, Palamon and Arcite both 
made a visit to the temple in which the Athenians 
worshiped their gods, to offer up prayers, each for 
his own victory and safety. And Arcite went into 
the temple and offered up his prayers at the altar 
of Mars, the dread god of war. And as Arcite 
prayed, an omen and a sign was given to him by 
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the god. For the altar shook, and all the doors 
of the temple clattered, and from the mouth of the 
statue of the god on the altar, there issued the word 
"Victory." Arcite was greatly pleased, and in- 
terpreted all this to mean that the great god of 
war would assist him, but little he guessed that 
success in arms might not mean success in every- 
thing. 

Palamon, when he entered the temple, offered 
up his prayers before the altar of Venus, the god- 
dess of love, and Venus also sent out a sign to her 
petitioner. For the marble statue of Venus on 
the altar shook, and it made a sign which Pala- 
mon interpreted as an omen of victory. Yet how 
this could be — ^that Arcite should be victorious in 
battle and yet Palamon, through the aid of Venus, 
should be successful in love — the story must show 
by its ending. 

Still one other petitioner appeared in the temple 
early on the morning of the tournament, and that 
was the Lady Emilia. Emilia offered up her 
prayers before the altar of the goddess Diana, for 
Diana was the deity who cared for the welfare of 
all young girls and maidens. And Emilia, in her 
prayer, said that she would like best of all to 
remain a faithful worshiper of Diana and a maid 
forever. 
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"But since it is decreed," she said, "that one I 
must choose and one must marry, give to me, O 
Diana, that one of them whose love for me is the 
greater 1 " And at that two flames sprang up on the 
altar of Diana, and one of them burned brightly 
and clearly for a moment and then was extin- 
guished with a loud whistling sound, while the 
other flame burned on brightly and steadily. 
Puzzled and frightened, Emilia hastened out of 
the temple; for she felt, however things might turn 
out, that some disaster was about to take place. 

Now all was tumult and excitement at the place 
of the tournament. Banners were flying, trum- 
pets were blowing, and heralds were shouting. 
All the chivalry and all the beauty of Athens 
were assembled there to witness this tournament, 
and bright and gay was the changing sea of 
human faces and fluttering silk and satins. 
When all was ready, with the blowing of bugles 
and trumpets, into the lists rode the confident Ar- 
cite, followed by a great band of knights who were 
his supporters. And on the other side of the lists 
at the same time appeared the no less confident 
Palamon with his throng of chosen retainers. 
Then the heralds announced the conditions of the 
tournament — ^how these two rival friends both 
sought the hand of the Lady Emilia, and that the 
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one who was defeated must yield to the other his 
right of wooing. 

All was now ready, and the two rival knights, 
with their followers behind them, spurred their 
horses at each other. Loudly rang the spears as 
they dashed upon shield and armor. Again and 
again the tourney shafts were raised, and each 
knight rode full tilt at the other, but so well 
matched were they that one could hardly tell 
which had the advantage. Finally — ^whether by 
the help of the god Mars, or because Palamon's 
horse stumbled, or whatever the reason — Sir 
Arcite pressed so hard upon his noble kinsman 
that Palamon's hold was loosened, and he swerved 
in his saddle and fell to the ground of the tilt- 
yard. Sir Arcite was quick to seize his ad- 
vantage, and it was not long before Palamon must 
acknowledge himself defeated. Again the trum- 
pets sang out, and amid the din of cheering and 
shouting the heralds proclaimed Sir Arcite victor 
in the tournament. 

Arcite was indeed proud and happy, for he 
thought that fortune had decided finally in his 
favor. Yet little did he know the fickleness of 
Dame Fortime and what unexpected happenings 
were yet to take place on that tournament field. 
For riding proudly around the tournament ring, he 
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stopped before the high place where sat Duke 
Theseus and Hippolyte, and the Lady Emilia, 
there to receive the garland of victory ; and as he 
sat, careless and imheeding, his fiery steed was 
startled and leaped from its place, overthrowing 
the victorious Arcite; and Arcite, weighted down 
with his steel armor, fell heavily to the earth and 
lay there still and unconscious. 

Now all the joy of the tournament was turned to 
dismay, and down rushed all the people to help 
poor Arcite. He was carried to the duke's palace, 
and when his armor was removed, it was found 
that he was grievously injured. All the best 
physicians of that land were summoned, and they 
did the best they could for him. But the hurt 
within Sir Arcite's breast burned and increased, 
and after much suffering, the victorious Arcite, it 
was plain to see, was nearing the end of his days. 
And now all the rivalry between Palamon and 
Arcite was forgotten, for of it nothing had come 
but suffering and evil. And Arcite gave all his 
rights and possessions to his cousin Palamon, and 
his last words were of friendship for him and of 
love for the Lady Emilia. 

Thus ended the rivalry between these two noble 
Thebans, Palamon and Arcite. But when, a year 
after, the memory of Arcite's death was softened, 
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the Duke Theseus made another decree. And 
since Palamon had shown himself deserving in all 
that he had passed through during the long years 
of waiting, and since the Lady Emilia could not 
always remain unmated, he decided that there was 
only one thing to be done, and that was to marry 
Emilia to Palamon. And so the protests of 
Emilia were finally overcome and after a time she 
became the wife of Sir Palamon. And thus, in 
sorrow for their friend, but with joy in each other, 
they lived happily together all the years of 
their life in the city of Athens. 

And this is the story of the two rivals friends, 
how one of them was successful in the tournament, 
but the other won the more lasting prize when he 
wedded the Lady Emilia. ^Of rivalry such as 
this between friends may there never be another, 
but if rivalry there must be> may it have a no 
less happy ending. 
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SIR ORFEO 

SIR ORFEO was a brave knight and a true, 
and he dwelt in the land of the Grecians. Of 
high kin he was, for his father came of the stock of 
King Pluto, who ruled over the nether world, 
and his mother was of the race of Juno, the queen 
of the heavens. Wisely and well Sir Orfeo gov- 
erned his people, sparing neither pains nor trouble 
to make them happy. One thing in this world, 
however, Sir Orfeo was more zealous in than in 
caring for the welfare of his people, and this one 
thing was the music the gleemen made in their 
harping. A welcome was ready for every good 
harper who found his way to Sir Orfeo's castle, 
and there you were always sure of meeting with 
the best of them. Sir Orfeo himself took great joy 
in harping, and so earnestly did he busy himself 
in that art that no one of the great throng of min- 
strels who came to his castle could boast himself 
a better harper than its master. 

A fair lady named Herodys was the wife of 
Sir Orfeo, and among all the Grecians none was 
praised more highly for her gentleness and beauty. 

165 
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NoWy it happened once upon a sunny morning in 
May that the Lady Herodys called her two maid- 
ens and went forth in the freshness of the day to 
walk in her garden. The bitter storms of winter 
were now past, and everywhere the flowers were 
springing in the green grass, and every spray and 
bough of the bushes was covered with bright blos- 
soms. The sun made the air so soft and pleas- 
ant, the birds sang so gaily, and the flowers 
spread abroad such sweetness, that the Lady Her- 
odys and her two maidens sat them down under 
a young tree to take their joy in the mild season. 
For a while they praised the beauties of this spring 
morning, and then talked of this and that, imtil 
a heaviness weighed down the eyelids of the Lady 
Herodys and she leaned on her elbow on the 
soft grass and fell into a deep slumber. 

Silently the two maidens stole away to another 
part of the garden, and there they amused them- 
selves for some time in merry talk and laughter. 
When they thought their lady must have roused 
from her slumber, they came back to the young 
tree, but were surprised to find her lying there 
and still soundly sleeping. They knew not what 
to do, for they could not be so bold as to wake 
their mistress, yet they thought it strange her 
sleep should be so lasting. Quietly they sat them 
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down beside their lady and patiently waited for 
her eyes to open. But the sun mounted higher 
and higher, and passed over their heads at the 
noontide, and already was sinking to the western 
sky in the dusk of the evening, before the Lady 
Herodys stirred and gave signs of return to the 
land of the living. Suddenly her eyes flew open, 
and she started up in fear and trembling. She 
wrung her hands in grief, and cried aloud in 
pain and sorrow. More like one who had lost 
her reason she bore herself than like the gentle 
Herodys. Hastening to her side, the two maid* 
ens sought to comfort their lady, but Herodys 
paid no heed to them and seemed not to hear the 
words they spake to her. In terror and dismay 
at what had happened, the two maidens ran 
quickly to the castle for help, and soon they 
came back with a throng of anxious knights and 
ladies. Tenderly they bore the weeping Herodys 
back to the castle and placed her on her couch, 
where she lay like one who has been dazed by some 
great sorrow. 

When word of all this was carried to Sir Orfeo, 
he hastened with all speed to his lady's bower, 
and great was his wonder and grief to see the sad 
change in her. 

"Alas!" he said, "what hath gone amiss? 
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Look up, dear wife, and tell me what this may 
mean. Art thou my gentle Herodys, and now 
dost lie so cold and still? Are these thine eyes 
that look upon me as though I were a stranger 
and thy foe? Take heart, dear wife, and tell me 
now the cause of all thy grief," 

At these and other kind words of Sir Orfeo, 
the Lady Herodys at length took courage, and 
soon she began to speak. 

"Sorrow has come upon us. Sir Orfeo," said 
she. "This many a day hast thou cherished me, 
and as truly have I loved thee. But now no more 
may we think of that, for soon must we part in 
twain. This day the call has come to me." 

"What words are these! " exclaimed Sir Orfeo; 
"and why speakest thou so strangely? If thou 
must away from me, whither wilt thou go and to 
whom? But I know thou canst not mean it so, 
for wherever thou goest, far or near, there truly 
shall I go with thee." 

"Nay," answered Herodys, "that is even the 
heaviest of my sorrow, that now thou, canst not 
go with me. Listen, and I will tell thee all how 
the summons has come to me. Even this day I 
have been called, and to-morrow in the morning 
I must away. For thus it was that this day as I 
lay and slept on the fresh green grass beneath one 
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of my garden trees, behold two fair knights sud- 
denly appeared to me. Well arrayed they were 
in all good knightly gear, and courteous were 
their words when they spake to me and bade me 
come without delay to speak with their master 
the king. Then I answered these two knights 
boldly enough, and said that I neither could nor 
would come to speak with their stranger king. 
iThey paused not, but away they sped when I had 
thus spoken. Quickly they were back, and with 
them rode a band wonderful to see. Well-nigh 
a thousand of the fairest knights and ladies came 
trooping over the garden lawns, and among them 
came riding their king. On snow-white steeds all 
this band were seated, and white as the lily-flower 
were the shining garments that each one wore. 
A bright crown, gleamed on the head of the king, 
not made of silver or of gold, but all of precious 
stones that shone like the sun in the heavens 
when the sky is most clear. 

"Light as thistle-down in the wind they rode, 
and when all this band of white-robed knights 
and ladies had reached the place where I lay 
beneath my garden tree, the king placed me beside 
him on his own milk-white steed. In the flashing 
of an eye we were off, the whole bright troop to- 
gether. The silver bells jingled in the wind and 
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away we sped through forest and field, past river 
and brook, past mountain and mead, until at last 
we came to a strange land the like of which mor- 
tal eye hath never seen. In the center of the land 
there rose the wondrous palace of this king. 
With pinnacles and towers it shone, all built of 
the white marble stone, and about it spread green 
meadows and fields and fair gardens as far as 
eye could see. The flowers were springing and 
the birds were singing, and here, if anywhere, the 
days seemed happy and free. 

"Then this king showed me ever)rthing, his halls 
all spangled with crystal gems like the stars that 
shine in the night, and all his sweet meadows and 
gardens and fields, where countless number of his 
folk led their lives in pleasure and peace. Sud- 
dently he placed me again on his milk-white 
steed, and back from this land we sped, past vil- 
lage and town, past river and mountain, until he 
had brought me to my own garden here, and 
placed me again beneath my tree. *To-morrow 
I shall come for thee,' were his last words to me, 
*and see that I find thee beneath thy tree. To the 
other-world thou must wend, and dwell forever in 
my land.' With these words this king disap- 
peared, and all the white steeds and all the fair 
folk in their glistening garments who had riddea 
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thither with him. Then I awoke, and grief was 
at my heart, for at last the call had come to me. 
To-morrow I must leave thee, and whither I go, 
thou canst not come." 

When Sir Orfeo had heard all this strange 
story, he saw well that he had need of wise 
counsel. 

"Rather it had been my life," said he, sorrow- 
fully, "than that the Lady Herodys should be 
borne away from me. Yet truly that shall not 
be done, if the might of my hand can aught avail." 

Since he had not the wisdom of the other-world. 
Sir Orfeo was resolute to use all he had of this, 
and when the morrow was come, and the hour 
which the king had set for his tryst, then he took 
all his companions in arms — a hundred or more 
they were — and with swords in their hands and 
armor on their backs, they surrounded the Lady 
Herodys beneath her garden tree. Sadly the lady 
smiled, for well she knew that this was all in vain, 
and that by no such arts could the other-world 
king be prevented of his will. And then, while 
the knights stood waiting with swords in their 
hands for their enemy to appear, suddenly before 
their eyes, they knew not how, the lady was 
twitched away from them and was no more to 
be seen. The swords clashed on one another, or 
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struck emptily at the thin air, but no foe was there 
for mortal hands to harm. Silently and wonder- 
ingly the knights gazed at each other. But the 
Lady Herodys was gone, and naught was there to 
do but lead the hapless Sir Orfeo back to his cas- 
tle halls, all desolate and empty now. 

From this very hour when the Lady Herodys 
was borne away, a great change came over Sir 
Orfeo. All his days were now spent in revery 
and solitude. More and more he put his subjects 
and his lands and his cattle into the care of his 
faithful steward, and he himself withdrew apart 
from all men to the quiet rooms of his castle. All 
the cares and pastimes which of old had made 
his days so bright and stirring were now forgot- 
ten except one, and this one was the playing of 
the harp. To his harp alone Sir Orfeo told all 
the grief of his heart, and it was in his harp that 
he found his only relief from pain and sorrow. 

It happened at length that Sir Orfeo broke his 
silence, and calling all his people together, he 
told them what he was now minded to do. 

"Friends and companions," said he to them, 
"I now appoint my steward here to rule in my 
stead. Obey him and serve him, if ye will show 
your love to me. And when, as time goes by, ye 
shall learn that Sir Orfeo no longer lives and 
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moves upon this earth, then call ye a meeting of 
all my folk and choose from among yourselves one 
to be your ruler and prince. Now I must away. 
No longer shall I look upon the faces of my 
friends, but deep in the forest and far from the 
haunts of men I shall take up my dwelling-place. 
I have lost that which all this world cannot re- 
store, and from this day I renounce all that this 
world has yet to give." 

With sorrow the people heard these words of 
their good prince, and all besought him to take 
comfort for his loss, and not to leave them for 
the hard and desolate life of the pathless forest 
But Sir Orf eo was not to be turned from his will. 
He bade them all farewell, and with nothing but 
his harp in his hands and his cloak upon his 
shoulders, he set forth on his solitary way. 

A strange life was this that Sir Orfeo now led. 
He who had once been lord of a hundred knights, 
now wandered forth alone, as poor as the poorest 
hermit in the land. When the night came, he 
had naught to shelter him but the leaves and 
boughs of the forest. The rain and the sun of 
the heavens were free to beat upon him, and no 
shelter he knew from the winds, however boister- 
ous and blustering. No eager servers now set rich 
food before him in bright silver dishes, as in the 
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old days in his castle, but with the labor of his 
hands he must search for roots and herbs and 
such other hard fare as the forest yields to answer 
the needs of the body. 

But all was not hardship for Sir Orfeo in the 
life of the forest. Now again his heart was quiet, 
and in the still afternoons, or when the night was 
dear and the stars were glittering in the black 
sky, then Sir Orfeo would take his harp and play 
on it. Not for the praise of men did he play, for 
men there were not in the forest to hear him. 
Sir Orfeo's music was like the music of the breeze 
in the tall grass, and like the singing of many 
waters as they slip over the mossy rocks beneath 
the shadows of the trees. The very birds of the 
forest, imafraid, drew near to listen to his harp- 
ing, and the timorous creatures forgot their 
tremblings, and the wild beasts of ravin ceased 
to pursue their prey beneath the sway of the 
sweet harmony. 

Thus many a long day Sir Orfeo dwelt, a 
lonely exile, in the depths of the silent and myste- 
rious forests. With his harp as his only compan- 
ion, he wandered here and wandered there, always 
thinking of his lost Herodys and hoping some day 
to find her. But very slowly were Sir Orfeo's 
eyes opened, and for a long time never a trace did 
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he meet with of her who had been taken from him. 
Only now and then, far down the dim aisles of the 
forest, he heard the faint sounds of elfin horns 
blowing, soft and echoing, and then he knew that 
the other-world king was hunting with his train 
in the forest. And once or twice it seemed to 
him that, through the tangled screen of thick 
leaves, he caught the shimmer of white steeds 
and of white-robed riders as they sped silently 
through the dusky forest, but so silently and 
swiftly that it was vain to seek to follow after 
them. 

But it chanced one twilight eve that fortune 
favored Sir Orfeo unexpectedly. For as he drew 
near the edge of the shadowy trees that circled a 
little round lawn in the center of the forest, be- 
hold, all at once he saw through the leaves the 
other-world king and all his band of followers. 
Hiding behind the trees, eagerly Sir Orfeo gazed 
at one after the other, seeking for the face of the 
one dearest to him. Then at last he beheld the 
Lady Herodys. With a cry he started forward, 
when all was suddenly changed. The spell was 
broken, and the king and his folk formed a 
circle about the Lady Herodys, so that Sir Orfeo 
no longer could see her. Like the little waves of 
the sea with the moonlight on them, the whole 
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glistening band went dancing away down the dark 
lanes of the forest, with Sir Orfeo following after 
them. 

"Not now shall ye escape me," cried Sir Orfeo, 
"for with my life will I pay to know whither ye 
are wending 1 ** 

Over stock and stone they went, over hill and 
hollow, until at last, in the bright moonlight, Sir 
Orfeo saw the whole troop speed through a nar- 
row opening in a rock wall that rose up gray and 
forbidding. Well might a man pause before he 
risked his life in such a grim and gruesome 
region. But Sir Orfeo heeded not the rock cliffs, 
nor the dim caverns in the wall, such as fiery 
dragons seek out for their place of hiding, and 
boldly he hastened forward in quest of the bright 
throng which had passed in before him. Now 
when Sir Orfeo had almost lost strength and 
courage in the darkness of this rocky pass, at 
length the way became smoother and the light of 
the place less somber; and then, all at once, the 
grim walls broke off sheer and steep, and Sir 
Orfeo stepped forth on the soft turf of a level 
meadow. There no hill lifted its head, nor any 
dale was sunk in the level of the wide fields, but 
far as eye could reach, the smooth lawns spread 
abroad like a green ocean. Sun nor moon sent 
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forth their light within that land, and yet it was 
always afternoon. There the winds of winter 
never blew harsh and keen, and the bitter sleet 
and hail never fell, nor was it ever too hot or too 
cold, but the summer skies were forever soft and 
serene. 

A land of enchantment Sir Orfeo thought he 
had reached as he made his way over the smooth 
fields. Many a crystal brook he passed, with the 
silver fishes darting from pool to pool, and many 
a bird sang on branch and limb. The air was 
sweet with the scent of numberless blooms, and 
all manner of bright fruits hung heavily from the 
branches of the trees. On and on Sir Orfeo sped, 
and the farther he went, the greater his wonder 
grew. Here, he thought, one could never grow 
weary, and a year in this land seemed less than a 
minute of the day. Strangest of all he thought 
it that in this happy land naught but the birds 
and gentle creatures of the forest and field were 
to be seen. 

A country strangely abandoned by its people 
Sir Orfeo had almost concluded this to be, when 
all at once before him as he went he saw the walls 
of a fair castle rise. Bright and gleaming they 
were, for they were made of crystal of purest ray, 
all set in silver and gold, and the high towers and 
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pinnacles^ all quaintly carved, shone in the clear 
light like the vision of a dream. Within these 
castle walls Sir Orfeo heard the gay sound of 
revelry. There was music of the pipe and tabor, 
and from afar he heard the high strain of the 
minstrel's song. Loudly Sir Orfeo knocked at 
the castle gate, and straightway all within became 
silent as death. 

"Who knocks so boldly at my gate?" the porter 
shouted from the other side. 

"Here am I," answered Sir Orfeo, "a poor 
minstrel come into thy land. Open thy gate and 
let me in, and^H^ my minstrel's art I will pay 
^^ thy courtesy." 
\^ The bolts slid back, the door flew open, and 
Sir Orfeo gazed upon the scene within. Every- 
where he saw folk sitting, all still now and speech- 
less as the dead. They turned not nor stirred, 
but a deep spell held them in its sway. Here 
and there Sir Orfeo eagerly turned his gaze, and 
at last, with grief and joy, he beheld the end of all 
his quest. For there, beneath a young tree such 
as the unhappy one which had grown in his own 
castle garden, the Lady Herodys lay, fair as the 
day she was borne from his side. No bitter wind 
of winter had touched her bright face, nor had 
she known the wasting sorrow that had made 
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Sir Orfeo so gaunt and gray. Time and change 
they knew not in this land, where all was as the 
king of the other-world willed. 

"Alasi " said Sir Orfeo, "how shall I ever win 
my lady back? She speaks not, nor are her eyes 
turned to meet mine; Much I fear I have found 
her but to lose her again." 

Little time had Sir Orfeo for such musings, for 
as he thought to turn toward the Lady Herodys, 
straightway many folk were at his side, and there 
among them stood the other-world king. Courte- 
ously Sir Orfeo bent his knee and begged the king 
to listen to his minstrelsy. 

"What man art thou," demanded the king, 
"that comest unbidden here ? Never during the 
time I have ruled within this realm hath mortal 
man been so bold to come hither before I have 
sent for him." 

"Truly, Sir King," in reply Sir Orfeo said, "it 
is the custom of such as I am to visit the dwellings 
of great men and kings, and there, with such art 
as we have, win a welcome for our coming." 

"If it be as thou sayest," then said the king, 
"now sit thee down and see what welcome thou 
canst win here in this land of the blest." 

Without more words, Sir Orfeo sat him down 
and took his harp in his hands and began to play. 
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He played all the songs he had learned in his 
lonely life in the wildwood, and he played the 
grief he had felt for the loss of the Lady Herodys 
— all that touches the heart of man he played be- 
fore the other-world king. 

When Sir Orf eo had finished and had put down 
his harp, then the king stirred and spoke to him: 
"Welcome and thrice welcome art thou here, for 
human though thou art, thou hast magic in thy 
harp. Speak now, and ask whatever boon thou 
wilt have, for that will I give thee in pay for thy 
sweet harping." 

"O! King," cried Sir Orfeo, joyfully, "then 
give me that fair lady of mine that lieth so still be- 
neath yonder tree." 

"Nay," replied the king, "that truly were not 
a fair exchange. For look, her hue is soft and 
bright as a white swan's wing, and thou art 
uncouthly rough, and hast a beard like a wild 
man of the wood. An ill deed it were to mate 
such loveliness with such an one as thou art." 

"Truly hast thou said," answered Sir Orfeo, 
"that I am rough of figure and of face, and all 
unworthy such a mate as I have asked of thee. 
But yet methinks it were an ill deed, too, for a 
king to make a promise, and afterward to fail in 
the keeping of it." 
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**Now it is thou who hast spoken the truth ! " 
exclaimed the king. "Thou shalt have What thou 
desirest. Take back now thy chosen one to the 
land of men, for here I loose my power over her. 
Arise, fair Herodys, and live as this man lives." 

With these words the king and his folk and the 
glistening palace all disappeared, but Sir Orfeo 
waited not to wonder what had become of them. 
He look the Lady Herodys by the hand, and 
quickly traced again the path he had followed into 
that land. He crossed the level fields so soft 
and green, and found at last the narrow way 
among the frowning cliffs. Down this they sped, 
hand in hand, and great was their joy when at 
its end they left the gruesome shadows at their 
backs and stepped forth into the light of the 
cheerful sun. 

Having won back the Lady Herodys, now again 
Sir Orfeo was ready to seek out his old friends, 
and with all speed they set out for the land of 
the Grecians. When they had reached the town 
in which his castle stood. Sir Orfeo took his dwell- 
ing in a humble man's cot, and pretended to be 
what he seemed, a poor wandering minstrel just 
trome into the land. From this humble cotter 
Sir Orfeo learned tidings of all that had befallen 
since the day the Lady Herodys had been borne 
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away, and how in all things the steward had 
governed wisely and well the people and estates 
that had been intrusted to him. 

Now, the next day, Sir Orfeo thought he would 
test for himself the faithfulness of his good stew- 
ard. Dressed as a harper, he met the steward in 
the street and said: 

"Have pity, I pray, on a minstrel old and poor; 
from a far country have I come, and great is 
my need/' 

"Come thou home with me,*' the steward 
straightway replied. "Never a minstrel shall ask 
in vain for help in this land. For the love of 
Sir Orfeo, the best of harpers this world has ever 
seen, a right good welcome shall all minstrels have 
of me.'* 

Then the steward took Sir Orfeo into his hall, 
and they sat down to meat, and there was mirth 
and comfort for all. 

After the dinner was over. Sir Orfeo took up 
his harp and began to play. No such playing had 
ever been heard in that hall before, and all were 
filled with wonder at the music. But then the 
steward looked more closely, and soon he saw 
that this was the very harp his master used to 
play. 
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"Now tell me, minstrel," he cried aloud, "how 
hast thou come by the harp thou usest so well?" 

"This harp I found in a forest dale," the 
minstrel said; "I picked it up where it lay beside a 
perished man, and since that day methinks a full 
ten years has passed by." 

"Alas, alasl" the steward cried. "That can 
have been none other than our good prince Sir 
Orfeo." 

When Sir Orfeo saw the grief of the steward 
and understood how faithful he had been in all 
his trust, he started up and told him who he was, 
and how he had brought the Lady Herodys back 
with him, and that now never would he leave his 
people masterless again. The news of all this 
quickly spread abroad, and with great joy the 
people thronged about, and soon in stately pro- 
cession they set out for the humble cot and brought 
back the Lady Herodys within the castle walls. 
And here, again surrounded by their faithful fol- 
lowers and their long-tried and loyal friends, 
Sir Orfeo and the Lady Herodys took up the 
thread of their old life, and many happy years 
they lived together. Many, too, were the strange 
adventures they encountered in the course of their 
days, but of all the marvels that they met with. 
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none was more wonderful than this — ^that once, by 
the power of his music, Sir Orfeo won his way 
to the kingdom of the other*world, and from that 
mysterious realm brought back the Lady Herodys 
to the land of the living. 
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EUSTACE 

EUSTACE was a Roman general of noble 
birth and was Captain of the Horse to the 
Emperor Trajan. He was a good soldier and a 
good man, upright in all his deeds and much given 
to the performance of works of charity. He was 
a pagan, as were most Romans in his day, and 
worshiped at the altars of the many different Ro- 
man gods and goddesses. Because of the natu- 
ral goodness of his heart, and of the virtuous 
manner of his living, Eustace merited, however, 
to have the light of the true belief shown to him, 
and this, indeed, in time came to pass. Eustace 
was wedded to a fair and noble lady, who equaled 
her husband in all manner of virtuous and chari- 
table actions. Two sons were bom of this mar- 
riage, who were being brought up by their parents 
in such habits and customs as befitted the high 
place in the life of Rome which, as men, they 
were expected to occupy. 

Now, it happened one day that Eustace, as it 
was his custom frequently to do, took his horse 
and with some of his followers, went off to the 
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forest for a day's hunting. They had not been 
riding long before they started up a fine herd 
of deer, and away the deer scattered, with the 
huntsmen after them, coursing swiftly through 
the forest. Among the deer was one noble stag, 
larger than the rest and with antlers of many 
branches. This stag Eustace singled out for his 
own and, paying no heed to the others, he pursued 
it only. 

This stag led Eustace a long and wild chase 
here and there through the forest, but so swift 
it was that he could never come near it. Far 
away from the other hunters Eustace was led in 
the eagerness of the chase, and he could hear 
only faintly their shouts and the yelpings of the 
hounds as they drew near to some frightened 
fugitive. 

Then as Eustace was pursuing his chosen 
quarry, but seemed as far as ever from reaching it, 
a strange thing happened. For the stag came to 
a little hillock and there turned about and stood 
still, facing his pursuer; and between the high 
antlers on the noble creature's head, Eustace saw 
a cross gleaming bright and luminous. Quickly 
he dismounted from his horse, and as he did 
so he heard a voice, which said to him : 

"Eustace, why dost thou follow me ? Dost thou 
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not know that I whom thou huntest, hunt thee? 
For I am the Spirit of Truth, whose light as yet 
has only in part illumined thy heart." 

When Eustace heard this, he fell humbly on 
his knees, and prayed that the truth might be 
fully revealed to him. And the voice spoke again 
and told him to go to the bishop of Rome and 
receive from him instruction and baptism. 

Then Eustace asked: "Dost? thou wish, O 
Spirit, that I keep hid in my own heart what has 
here happened this day, or shall I make known to 
my wife the words that I have heard?" 

And the voice answered that as his wife had 
ever been his partner in works of charity and 
virtue, so now it was befitting that she also should 
have the full light of the true belief shown to 
her, as it was to be shown to Eustace, her husband. 

Then Eustace returned to the city and he went 
to the bishop of Rome, who dwelt in a secret place 
for fear of the persecution of the Roman officers, 
and he told the bishop all that had occurred, — 
how he had seen the vision of the cross and had 
heard a voice speaking to him and telling him 
what he should do. And Eustace and his wife 
were both instructed in the way of the true belief 
by the bishop, and after a time they received the 
rite of baptism. Then for the last time the voice 
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came to Eustace, and expressed pleasure at the 
conversion of him and his wife from their heathen 
faith to the true belief. And then the voice said 
further: 

"Which wilt thou have, O Eustace? Wilt thou 
have the trials and tribulations of thy life now, by 
which thy spirit shall be tested, or wilt thou be 
happy now, and sufiEer in the life hereafter?" 

And Eustace answered that he would gladly 
endure now whatever hardships were necessary 
for the chastening of his spirit. "But grant me, 
O Lord," he added, "the virtue of enduring pa- 
tience." 

Not long after this a great plague broke 
out in Rome. People fell sick on every side, and 
many that were well in the morning, by the setting 
of the evening sun had already sickened and died, 
so rapid and so terrible was the course of this 
pestilence. Rich and poor suffered alike, for the 
poison was in the air and there was no way to 
escape it Thus it happened after a time that the 
disease entered the house of Eustace, and all his 
servants and followers fell sick and died one after 
the other. Animals, also, were afflicted with the 
terrible disease and all of Eustace's horses and 
cattle were soon carried away by it Then when 
he was thus left desolate in his house, another 
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misfortune befell him. The affairs of the whole 
country were so disorganized by reason of the 
pestilence, that there was no way of protecting 
private property, and so bands of desperate rob- 
bers wandered wherever they would, often en- 
tering the houses of those sick with the pestilence 
and carrying off the dying people's property be- 
fore their eyes. One of these bands of robbers 
at last came to Eustace's house, and as he had no 
one there to help him, they easily succeeded in 
entering and in carrying off all his gold and sil- 
ver and all the other valuable contents of his 
house. 

Thus, then, was Eustace in a short time reduced 
from riches to poverty. A great officer in the 
^nperor's army, he no longer had any soldiers to 
command. Rich in servants and in cattle, he 
was deprived of these by the ravages of the pesti- 
lence, and finally all his stores of gold and silver 
were carried off by the robbers. But he thanked 
God that he was still alive and that his wife and 
his two sons had been spared to him. And since 
all his possessions had been destroyed or taken 
from him, and since he did not wish to become a 
burden to his already overburdened friends, he 
determined to move away from Rome to a new 
land and there make a fresh start in life. 
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With his two young sons and his wife he set 
out on his journey. They finally came to the 
seashore, where they found a ship just about to 
start on its journey. The captain of the ship 
agreed to take Eustace and his family as pas- 
sengers and they all entered into the ship. When 
they were near to the other shore, the captain de- 
manded the passage money, and the sum he asked 
for was much more than Eustace had. Hard- 
hearted bargainer that he was, the captain re- 
fused to let his passengers land until they had paid 
to the last cent what he asked for. And since 
Eustace had not money, the captain proposed that 
instead Eustace should give him his wife as a 
slave. 

To this Eustace of course would not agree, 
whereupon the captain declared that if it was not 
so done, he would pitch the two young sons of 
Eustace overboard and let them drown. It was 
not his business, he said, to carry passengers for 
nothing. Not knowing what else to do, Eustace 
was compelled to give up his wife in order to save 
the lives of his two sons, and he thus consented 
to the captain's harsh demand. 

When the ship came to the shore, with much 
weeping and lamentation he and the two bo)^ 
landed, leaving the wife and mother behind them 
in the ship with the cruel captain. 
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Sadly and sorrowfully Eustace traveled over 
the land with the two little boys. After they had 
gone some distance, however, they came to a large 
river, and on the shore they found a light boat 
which was the only means of passing over. The 
country here was wild and desolate and there was 
nobody about who could help or counsel Eustace. 
He determined, nevertheless, to cross the 
river in the little boat, which was so small that 
it would hold only two at one time. He there- 
fore entered the boat with one of his two sons, 
leaving the other son on the shore for the second 
trip. The river was crossed in safety, but what 
was Eustace's horror, when he reached the other 
side, to behold a huge wolf come out of the forest 
and carry off the son who had been left behind 
on the other shore. He placed that one of his 
sons who had crossed the river with him safely on 
land and started back with the intention of going 
in pursuit of the wolf. Scarcely had he reached 
the middle of the river, however, when, glancing 
back, he saw a great ramping lion come out of the 
forest on that side and, seizing hold of the little 
boy, bear him away out of sight among the tall 
trees and bushes. 

The despair and grief of Eustace at this double 
disaster you can well imagine. He wept and 
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cried aloud, and almost was tempted to drown 
himself in the swiftly flowing waters of the river, 

"Alasl" he said, "formerly I shone in great 
wealth like a tree, but now I am left destitute of 
everything! I was accustomed to the company 
of a great band of knights, but now I am 
alone and have not even my sons with me. Tried 
I have been, even more than Job was tried; for 
he, though he lost all his possessions, had at least 
a dunghill to sit upon. He had friends who had 
pity upon him, and his wife was left to him. But 
I have lost possessions and friends and wife 
and children, and nothing now is left to me.'' 

And thus lamenting, but praying also that he 
might endure all these afflictions in patience and 
humility, Eustace traveled until he came to a little 
town, and there he hired himself out as kee[)er of 
the fields to the people of this town. Here he 
dwelt in poverty and obscurity, and watched the 
fields for the people of this village and kept the 
sheep and the cattle from straying from their 
pasture. Thus a great captain of Trajan's horse 
became a humble herdsman, and all his sorrows 
and hardships he bore with a grateful and con- 
trite spirit, trusting always in the wisdom and 
foresight of a power greater than his own. 
Now, when the two sons of Eustace were carried 
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off by the wolf and the lion, it seemed for a time 
as though they were lost. Providence was kinder 
to them, however, than might have been expected. 
For as the wolf was carrying off one of the sons 
to his den in the forest, he was fortunately spied 
by a body of shepherds, who naturally were on the 
lookout for wolves. They immediately set out in 
pursuit, and with their shouting and hurrahing 
so frightened the wolf that he dropped his prey 
and gave all his attention to saving his own hide. 
And the shepherds, when they came up, found 
the boy safe and unharmed, and carried him off 
with them to their own village. 

And in the same way, as the lion was bearing 
his booty off to his lair, he was seen by a party of 
plowmen at work in a field near which he passed, 
and they dropped their plows, and with sticks and 
staves in their hands they set off in pursuit of 
the lion. When the lion saw that he was so hotly 
pursued, he also dropped his burden, and the 
plowmen rescued the boy unhurt and took him 
back to their village with them. 

Thus it happened that the two boys were saved, 
though neither knew what had been the fate of 
the other. They were taken to these two different 
villages, and there they were kindly cared for; 
and there they grew up happy and strong and 
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healthy, their only sorrow being that they knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of each other and of 
their father and their mother. 

Nor was the fortune of their mother, if they 
had only known it, as hard as it promised to be 
when she was left behind as the slave of the cap- 
tain of the ship. For soon after this the captain 
died, and the wife of Eustace, then regaining 
her freedom, settled down in a town of that very 
land in which she and her husband and their two 
sons had intended to settle and in which they all 
had come to grief. And as she now was poor and 
had no one to care for her, she made her living 
by keeping a little inn. And thus fifteen sorrow- 
ful years passed, and the members of this little 
family, so strangely divided from one another, 
led their lives in these different surroundings, 
none knowing what had become of the others. 
And by that time the two boys had grown up into 
strong and valiant young men, as brave and vir- 
tuous in their deeds as their father had been be- 
fore them. 

In the meantime Rome had recovered from the 
ravages of the terrible pestilence that had proved 
to be so destructive, and Trajan, the emperor, 
again had an army, trained and organized, to 
defend his people. There was a new Captain of 
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the Horse to take the place of Eustace, but the 
emperor often wished that Eustace might come 
back, for he had never found a captain to equal 
him. He sent out messengers everywhere to see 
if they could find Eustace, but no trace of him did 
they ever discover. It happened, however, that 
at one time two Roman knights came to the very 
village in which Eustace was living as a humble 
herdsman, and these Romans happened to catch 
a glimpse of him as he moved about the house 
of his master, performing the duties that were 
allotted to him. At the first sight they thought 
they recognized something familiar about Eus- 
tace, but they could not be sure. 

"Let us see," said they to each other, "if he 
has a scar on his forehead from a wound that he 
got in battle." 

And sure enough, the next time Eustace came 
into the room, they looked closely and saw the 
old scar on his forehead, and then they were quite 
certain that this man was he whom the emperor 
had so long been looking for and who was now 
so much needed to take command of the emper- 
or's cavalry at Rome. 

Then these two Roman knights came up to 
Eustace and greeted him, and asked him what 
had become of his wife and his two sons. And 
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he did not deny that he was the man they took him 
for, and told them that his two sons were dead and 
that his wife had been taken away from him. 
The two knights then told him how the emperor 
had longed for his return and had sent out many 
seekers to find him; and so, after a few days, 
they brought him back to Rome, to the great joy 
and satisfaction of the emperor. Eustace was 
again made Captain of the Horse, and, except 
for the loss of his wife and two children, was as 
prosperous and happy as he had been before hi3 
sufferings began. 

At this time Rome was beset by many enemies 
and there was need of a great army to withstand 
them. The emperor therefore sent out word that 
every city and town and village should send its 
tallest and strongest young men to serve in the ar- 
my and, as it happened, the two villages in which 
the two sons of Eustace had been living, chose 
these two young men to represent them in the em- 
peror's army. Now when Eustace, the Captain of 
the Horse, saw these two handscwne young men, 
when he observed their noble bearing and gentle 
manners, he was greatly pleased with them ; and 
although he had no idea that they were his own 
sons, who he thought had perished many years 
before, he nevertheless treated them with great 
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honor and gave them places in his own body* 
guard. And they of course, on their side, had no 
way of telling that Eustace was their father, from 
whom they had been separated when they were 
little children. 

Now, in the course of the campaign which the 
Romans were then waging against their enemies, 
it happened that the Roman army came to 'the 
very town in which the wife of Eustace was mis- 
tress of the little inn. And, strangely enough, 
the two sons of Eustace were quartered in this 
same inn, little dreaming that they were in the 
house of their own mother. And one evening 
when a number of young men were in the house 
together, as people will do, they all began telling 
about the things that they remembered in their 
childhood. And one of the two sons of Eustace 
said that he remembered that when he was a little 
boy he went on a ship with his father and his 
mother and his brother; but who his father and 
mother were he, of course, had not the slightest 
recollection. And he remembered, he said, that 
when they came to land, his father had to leave 
his mother behind, though he was very unwilling 
to do so. 

"And then," he said, "we traveled on until 
we came to a river and my father put me in a boat 
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to carry me over the river, and while we were on 
the river, a great wolf came out of the forest and 
carried my brother off. And then when my 
father went back to try to find my brother, he left 
me alone and out of the forest there came a huge 
lion, who carried me away until I was rescued by 
a party of plowmen. And since that day," he 
said, "of father, mother, or brother, I have heard 
never a word." 

There were two eager listeners to this story, and 
one of these was the other son of Eustace. When 
he had heard this narration, which tallied so well 
with what he remembered of his own childhood, 
he knew that this must be his own brother; and 
when he had told his own story, there was no one 
there who had any doubt of it. And you can 
imagine how great was the joy of these two broth- 
ers at thus discovering each other. 

And the other person who listened eagerly to 
this story was their own mother. She, as she went 
in and out of the room, had heard enough to con- 
vince her that these two bold young soldiers were 
her own long-lost sons. She was afraid, however, 
to make known what she had in her mind, for she 
was only a poor innkeeper, and she feared that 
her story might not be believed. So she decided to 
present her case to the Captain of the Horse 
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under whom these young men served, and the next 
day she went to him, and said : 

"Sir, I pray thee that I may be brought again to 
my own country, for I am of the country of the 
Romans, and here I am a stranger.'^ But she 
had got no farther than this when, closely behold- 
ing the Captain of the Horse, she saw that he was 
none other than Eustace, whom she had long since 
given up as dead. Then you can be sure there 
was a joyful reunion of the long-divided husband 
and wife, and the tears that were shed there were 
of joy and not of sorrow. 

After the excitement of this meeting had some- 
what abated, then the wife of Eustace asked her 
husband where their sons were. And he an- 
swered, "Alas, they are both slain by wild beasts," 
and he told her how he had lost them. This, 
then, was the final proof, and the wife of Eustace 
had no longer the slightest doubt that the two 
young soldiers were their own two children. 
Then she said to Eustace: 

"Let us give thanks to God, for surely if God 
has given us the grace to find each other, so shall 
he give us grace to recover our two sons." 

"But how can that be?" answered Eustace. 
"Have I not told thee that they were devoured 
by two wild beasts?" 
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But when his wife had told him all that she had 
heard the two young soldiers telling about the ex- 
periences of their childhood, then he, too, was 
convinced. He sent for the two youths, and when 
they had told their story again, and when their 
own countenances were compared with those of 
their father and mother, then there was not the 
slightest doubt that the lost was found again, and 
that, after these many years of sorrow and tribu- 
lation, not only were the husband and wife re- 
stored to each other, but to them were returned 
their children whom they had expected never to 
see again. 

When the news of this happy reunion spread 
abroad, there was great rejoicing throughout all 
the army. And when, shortly after, the army 
returned to Rome, victorious in all its battles, the 
Emperor Trajan held a great dinner and feast to 
celebrate not only the army*s victory but also the 
recovery of his wife .and two sons by Eustace. 
And thus it was that Eustace, who had suffered 
without complaint or protest all the losses and 
sorrows which Providence had laid upon him, in 
the end was restored to all the honors and riches 
that had formerly been his, and after all his 
trials and tribulations had won a greater hap- 
piness than he had ever known in the days of his 
early prosperity. 
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CONSTANCE 

IN the land of the Syrians, once upon a time, 
there dwelt a conipany of rich merchants. 
With their ships heavily laden they sailed to and 
from all the harbors of the world, buying and sell- 
ing cloths of gold, silks and satins, sparkling 
jewels from India and the Orient, and all manner 
of spices from the isles of the sea. Now, it hap- 
pened at one time that these merchants came to 
the city of Rome, and, while they were selling their 
ginger and pepper and cinnamon to the shop- 
keepers of Rome, they heard all about the Em- 
peror of Rome and Constance his daughter. 

Every one praised Constance, both for her piety 
in religion and her goodness and wisdom in 
the affairs of daily life. She cared for the sick 
and the poor, and was so constant in the doing of 
good works that the people of Rome called her 
their Lady of Mercy. Moreover, she was young 
and fair to look upon, and, though she was good 
and wise herself, she was always cheerful and not 
too stem in reproving the weaknesses of others. 
In all their travels, said these merchants to one 
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another, they had never come across any one to 
compare to this emperor's daughter, and they de- 
clared that among all the wonders they had found 
in the famous city of the Romans the Lady Con- 
stance was the chief crown and glory. 

When these merchants returned to their own 
country, as their custom was they went straight- 
way to pay their respects to their sovereign and to 
show him the many fine things they had brought 
back in the holds of their vessels. The Sultan of 
Syria was always glad to see the merchants, for he 
was greatly interested to hear of their adventures 
and travels in distant lands. This time the mer- 
chants were full of the story of Constance. They 
told the sultan in what glowing terms the Romans 
always spoke of their emperor's daughter, and 
they described her so truly and praised her beauty 
and wisdom so highly that the sultan was filled 
with a great desire to see her. 

Unfortunately, kings and sultans cannot travel 
about as freely as merchants and other hmnbler 
men can, and so the Sultan of Syria must content 
himself with hearing instead of seeing. Over 
and over again he had the merchants tell him all 
they knew about Constance, and the oftener he 
heard them the more his heart was filled with 
admiration for her. In the end the thought of 
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Constance took so strong a hold upon him that 
the Sultan of Syria made a very strange resolution. 
He determined that, come what would, Constance, 
daughter of the Emperor of Rome, should became 
the wife of the Sultan of the Syrians, But when 
he told this desire to his counselors and ministers 
they were both surprised and deeply grieved. 

"Why," said they, "how can such a thing be? 
Know you not that there is an impassable bar- 
rier in the difference of your faiths and religions? 
For you are a follower of the great prophet 
Mohammed and Constance and all the Romans 
owe their allegiance to the Bishop of Rome and his 
religion." 

"Mohammed or no Mohammed," answered 
the sultan to this, "either Constance of Rome 
shall be my wife or no wife at all will I have. 
And this I say, that rather than give her up, I 
will forsake the faith of Mohammed and accept 
that of the Roman bishop." 

All the Syrian ministers of state were greatly 
shocked to hear their sultan talk in this fashion. 
They held up their hands in holy horror, and 
reasoned, and, in their most learned language, 
argued with him about theology and religion, 
proving to their own satisfaction at least that there 
was only one true religion in the world, and that 
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was the religion of their prophet Mohammed. 
All this eloquence, however, was in vain. It had 
no effect upon the sultan, or rather, the more they 
opposed him the more he was determined to wed 
the Lady Constance and make her the Sultana of 
the Syrians. 

Seeing that nothing could turn their sovereign 
from his purpose, the Syrian minsters finally gave 
in and prepared a mission to Rome, bearing their 
sultan's offer. Rich gifts of gold and silver for 
the Roman Emperor these messengers took with 
them, to say nothing of embroidered silks and 
other fabrics and Syrian carpets woven in many 
bright colors. When the ambassadors had deliv- 
ered their presents and their message the emperor 
was hardly less impressed by the one than by 
the other. He was glad to learn that the rich and 
powerful Sultan of the Syrians was willing to 
accept the faith of the Bishop of Rome, and for 
his part he could not see any reason why his 
daughter Constance should not help in converting 
the Syrian nation by wedding their ruler. After 
much consultation among the great men of Rome, 
it was decided to send back a favorable answer to 
the sultan's offer. 

The thought of leaving Rome for the far-away 
and half-civilized country of the Syrians at first 
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filled Constance with terror and dismay. After 
a time, however, she saw that perhaps it would be 
best for her to go. Never before had she refused 
to listen to the call of duty, and now it seemed 
that call was summoning her to the land of the 
Syrians. So Constance said at length that she 
was willing to go, and a great train of knights 
and other attendants was brought together to ac- 
company her to her new home. 

When the moment of final departure came Con- 
stance's heart again almost failed her. 

"Alas ! " said she, "now must I leave home and 
country and journey far away to a barbarous na- 
tion I Little joy have I in this wedding." Nev- 
ertheless, although she wept many a bitter tear at 
leaving her home and friends, and all the pleas- 
ures and comforts of life in the Roman city, Con- 
stance obeyed the will of her father and of the 
Bishop of Rome, and with a great throng to attend 
her she set sail for the land of the S3nians. 

The Sultan of Syria was filled with joy at the 
success of his mission, and he made great prep- 
arations to receive his bride. When the ship 
came to land the sultan with all the Syrian nobles 
was on the shore to greet the new sultana, and 
with music and procession they conducted her to 
one of the sultan's great castles. Whatever they 
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might think in their hearts, the Syrian counselors 
and ministers of state put on the appearance of 
gladness, and everybody seemed happy and con- 
tent with the choice the sultan had made — every- 
body but one, and this was the sultan's old mother. 
This old sultana could not find it in her heart to 
forgive her son for renouncing the religion of 
Mohanmied which his ancestors for many gen- 
erations had followed, and she would have noth- 
ing to do with her son's new religion or with the 
strange wife that he had brought into the land to 
rule over her. 

The old sultana was nearly bent double with 
the burden of years, and her face was crossed 
with a thousand creases and wrinkles. Every- 
thing about her seemed hard and dried up, except 
her little black eyes, and it was a brave man who 
did not tremble when these eyes flashed in anger 
upon him. But now nobody paid any attention 
to the old sultana. Her day was to come later, 
and for the present the marriage celebrations were 
carried on with the greatest merriment and mag- 
nificence. 

Now, it happened after a time, when the wed- 
ding celebrations were all over and Constance 
had become well settled in her new surroundings, 
that this old sultana raised her head and began to 
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plot evil. She called all the ministers of state 
and counselors to her secretly, and blamed them 
bitterly for having given up their old religion and 
for having consented to the sultan's marriage. 
And they on their part made little effort to defend 
themselves. 

"Our lips gave consent unto our sultanas will," 
they said, "but our hearts are still faithful to 
Mohammed." Then they all put their heads to- 
gether, this wicked old sultana and the plotting 
Syrian counselors, and all the counselors agreed 
to obey faithfully the commands of the old sultana 
in her plot for getting rid of the renegade sultan, 
as they called him, and his new Roman favorites. 
They were determined that by all means the faith 
of the prophet should be maintained in the land 
of the Syrians, and in the old sultana they had a 
leader who would stop at nothing in carrying 
out her purposes. 

Soon after this the sultan received a letter from 
his mother that surprised and greatly pleased him. 
For in this letter the old sultana said that she had 
thought matters over and had concluded that she 
would do as the rest of the Syrians had done ; she 
would renounce the faith of the Mohammedans 
and would be baptized into the faith of the Bishop 
of Rome. And more than this, she invited her 
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son and his bride Constance, together with all of 
Constance's Roman followers, to come to visit her 
at her castle and to take part in a great banquet 
she was preparing for them. 

When the sultan had read this letter he went as 
fast as he could to his mother, and, falling on his 
knees before her, he thanked her heartily for her 
kind invitation and accepted it in the name of the 
Sultana Constance and all the other Roman 
knights and ladies. The wicked old sultana 
smiled and looked pleased, but there was an evil 
glitter in her little beady eyes that might have 
warned the sultan of the cruel thoughts in her 
heart if he had not been so unsuspicious. 

The time of the feast which the old sultana 
had prepared for her son and his friends soon 
came around, and all bent their way to her castle. 
They were received with great ceremony, and 
everybody was surprised at the magnificence of the 
preparations which she had made for the enter- 
tainment of her guests. But if they had only 
known it, more preparations had been made than 
appeared on the surface. Not only had the old 
sultana invited all the Romans to her feast; 
there were present also all those counselors and 
ministers of the sultan who pretended to be of the 
sultan's party, but who in reality were the acccwn- 
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plices of his mother in her plot for getting rid of 
the hated foreigners. Just as they had all taken 
their seats at the banquet table, at a signal from 
the old sultana these plotters sprang to their feet, 
and, drawing their swords and crying upon the 
name of Mohammed, they attacked the astonished 
and helpless strangers and cut them down with- 
out mercy. 

The sultan himself was one of the first to fall, 
and one by one the others went down before the 
fierce blows of the Mohammedans, until not a 
single one of the Romans was left alive except 
the unhappy Constance. For her the plotters had 
reserved a different fate. They waited imtil the 
night came, and then they put her in a crazy old 
boat, without rudder or oars, without food or 
water, and with wicked glee in their hearts they set 
the boat adrift on the ocean, and said to her: 

"Now must thou learn to sail, if thou wilt find 
thy way back to Italy." 

At the mercy of the winds and the waves, Con- 
stance's little boat drove through the water. 
Alone on the vast ocean, she had nothing to shield 
her from the sun and the rains of the heavens, 
and diuing the long night nothing but the stars 
above to comfort her. Now if ever Constance 
had need of faith in her religion, and it was this 
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alone which saved her from utter despair and 
desolation. At length the boat had drifted so far 
on its lonely course that it had come near to the 
shores of Northumberland, in the land of the 
English. As good fortune would have it, the 
waves here lifted the boat up on the beach, and 
the long and terrible voyage was over. 

It happened that just at that time the constable 
of Northumberland was passing along the shore, 
and great was his astonishment to discover the 
boat and its unfortunate but beautiful passenger. 
He did all he could to revive Constance after her 
sufferings, but so dazed was she by the hunger and 
hardships through which she had passed that for 
the time being she had completely lost her memory 
of all that had happened in Syria and could not 
even tell the constable how she came to be drifting 
about alone on the ocean in this little boat. But 
his heart was filled with pity for her, and he took 
her home to Dame Hermingild, his wife, who was 
no less kind then her husband. With these two 
good friends, provided for her in her hour of 
greatest need, Constance lived in j)eace and quiet, 
loved and cared for by the constable and his wife 
as tenderly as if she had been their own daughter. 

It was not long before Constance won other 
friends besides the kind constable and his wife. 
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As her strength came back to her Constance saw 
that there was work for her to do among the 
Northumbrians as great as that which she had 
imdertaken in the land of the Syrians, for the 
Northumbrians at this time were still mostly 
heathen and had never heard of any better re- 
ligion than that which their half-savage ances- 
tors for many centuries had followed. For a 
long time Constance kept her own faith a secret, 
but little by little she taught her new friends, the 
constable and Dame Hermingild, and after a 
while she was made very happy by finding that 
these two friends and protectors had been brought 
to her way of thinking. 

But Constance made other friends besides the 
constable and his wife. Her goodness and her 
patience, to say nothing of her marvelous beauty, 
drew all hearts toward her, and, though nobody 
knew whence she had come or who she really 
was, she soon, won a place for herself in her new 
surroundings. The story of her beauty and her 
sufferings went abroad, and finally came to the 
ears of Alia himself, the king of the Northum- 
brians. When Alia had seen Constance and had 
talked with her, he, too, was greatly impressed 
with the goodness and wisdom that app)eared in 
all her words. He came again and again to see her 
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at the house of the constable, and finally nothing 
would content him but that Constance should be- 
come his wife and share with him the throne of 
the Northtmibrians. 

With great feastings and celebration the wed- 
ding was held, and once again Constance, the 
poor waif found on the seashore, received all the 
honor and respect that were really due her. Af- 
ter a time King Alia also was converted from his 
heathen beliefs, and thus through the efforts of 
Constance the whole people of Northumbria were 
brought to acknowledge the authority and the 
teachings of the Bishop of Rome. 

No more now did Constance's heart turn back 
longingly to thoughts of the home of her child- 
hood. She was happy with her kind husband, 
Alia, and she was happy in teaching the North- 
umbrians. All that had gone before seemed like 
an ugly dream which was but passed over and for- 
gotten. Certainly Constance had passed through 
enough trials and tribiilations for one lifetime; 
and she was content now, if fate would have it 
so, to dwell peaceably in her new surroundings, 
giving her whole mind and heart to the welfare of 
the Northumbrian people. 

It chanced some time after the marriage of 
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Constance and King Alia that the king found it 
necessary to make a journey to a distant part of 
his kingdom in order to make war against certain 
enemies who were invading his territories. King 
Alia was imwilling to go away and leave Con- 
stance just at this time, but there was no help for it. 
He must go where he was needed, for the king is 
not only the ruler but also the servant and pro- 
tector of his people. He said good-by to Con- 
stance, therefore, and promised to come back as 
soon as he could possibly do so. " ^ 

Hardly were the king and his army «iii||gf bear- 
ing, however, when one whom Constance could 
not have guessed to be her enemy began to plot 
evil against her. This person was the cruel 
Donegild, a gi'eat lady in AUa's court, who pre- 
tended to be Constance's friend, but who, down in 
her heart, hated her and was bitterly angry with 
the king for having married this imknown 
stranger. For a long time she had meditated 
some plan of depriving Constance of the king's 
favor, and now at last it seemed to her that an 
opportunity had come. 

While Alia was away fighting with his army on 
the borders of his kingdom, Constance, his wife, 
gave birth to a fine and sturdy heir to the king- 
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dom. Straightway a letter was prepared, telling 
the king the good news of the birtiti of his son, 
and a messenger was sent off, hot-foot, to deliver 
it. But now the envious Donegild began to show 
her cunning. She contrived to make the messen- 
ger drunk, and, stealing away the letter from him, 
she put another letter in its place, telling an en- 
tirely different and false story. In the letter 
which Donegild had forged the king was told that 
Constance had given birth to a child, but that the 
child was a sort of inhuman monster. In fact, 
she called it a fiendly creature, and she declared 
it the writer's belief that Constance herself, about 
whom they knew nothing, except that she was 
found in a boat alone on the seashore, was not 
of human kind but an elf-woman who had man- 
aged to deceive the king by false appearances and 
thus win his favor. Alas for poor Constance! 
Little had she deserved such treatment at the 
hands of any one, for the only kind of magic 
she had ever practised was that of kindness and 
goodness toward others. 

All unwitting of the contents of this letter, the 
messenger was finally sent off with it by Donegild, 
and he delivered it safely to King Alia. When 
Alia had read the letter he hardly knew what to 
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think. He supposed it had been written by his 
steward, for that was what it pretended to be ; yet 
he could not believe that Constance^ who had 
always shown herself so good and true, could be 
anything other than she seemed. At last he wrote 
back to the steward and told him that he should 
take the best of care of the mother and child until 
he returned, and then he himself would determine 
what further was to be done. 

With this letter in his pouch the messenger 
set out for the king's palace, but again the plot- 
ting Donegild interfered before it reached the 
hands of the steward. Again she changed the 
king's letter for one of her own writing which she 
pretended was written by the king. 

In this the king was made to speak far otherwise 
than was his purpose, for in this forged letter of 
Donegild's the steward was commanded to take 
the unhappy Constance and her little child and 
expose them in an open boat on the wide sea. 
As Constance had come to the land of the North- 
umbrians, friendless and alone, the letter said, so 
she should be sent away, and if she really were an 
elf-woman she must find her own way out of her 
difficulties. 

Whejl the steward, with a heavy heart, had read 
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this cruel message to Constance, she wept bitter 
tears and could hardly believe that Alia had 
written in this fashion. 

'^Is this the good Alia/' she cried aloud, ^^who 
was always so just and merciful?" 

But there was the letter, and, though the steward 
grieved greatly at the thought of harm coming to 
his dearly loved lady, he did not see how he 
could do otherwise than as the king had com- 
manded. G)nstance, also, after her first grief 
and disappointment had passed, was quite ready 
to obey what she supposed were the commands 
of her husband. 

''Alas, alas!" said she to her babe who lay 
weeping in her arms. ''Innocent hast thou come 
into the world, but already must thou suffer be- 
cause of the wickedness of others. But peace, 
little son," said she, "thy mother at least will do 
thee no harm." Then she put her kerchief over 
the little child's head, and so was prepared to 
^iter the ship which had been prepared for her. 

Less cruel than the barbarous Syrians had been, 
the steward and his helpers put all manner of 
food and drink on board the ship to sustain Con- 
stance on her voyage, and if they had dared to 
disobey the commands of King Alia, they would 
gladly have gone along with Constance to serve 
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and aid her. But Constance would not have the 
least departure from her husband's commands, 
and with throngs of her friends waving good-by 
from the shore, among whom the false Donegild 
seemed to grieve most at Constance's sorrow, the 
ship was set adrift and Constance with her babe 
in her arms was again at the mercy of the winds 
and the waters. 

In the meantime, while Constance was passing 
through all these strange experiences, her old 
friends at Rome were not altogether idle. After 
some months the news of the terrible feast to which 
the old sultana had invited her son and the Roman 
strangers reached the city, and the Emperor of 
Rome determined to send ships and an army to 
Syria as soon as possible to take heavy vengeance 
on the conspirators. It took some time to get this 
army ready, but at last a Roman senator was put 
in command of the ships and they sailed away 
to the land of the Syrians. When this senator 
had landed with his troops and had discovered 
the extent of the wickedness which the old sul- 
tana had been guilty of, he was almost beside 
himself with grief and anger. 

The fate which had befallen the helpless Ro- 
mans at the hands of the Syrians now became the 
lot of the persecutors. Not one of the plotting 
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conspirators was left alive after the senator had 
finished his work, and, except that he could dis- 
cover nothing at all of what had become of Con- 
stance, the emperor's daughter, he would have 
steered his course back to Rome with a light 
heart. But not a soul knew what had become of 
Constance, for none but the wicked conspirators 
had taken part in the cruel plot in accordance 
with which she had been set adrift upon the 
ocean, and they were now beyond telling that or 
anything else in the world. It seemed most likely 
that Constance had been slain with the others at 
the old sultana's banquet, and, having come to 
this conclusion, and having settled all affairs in 
Syria, the senator saw nothing for it but to sail 
back to Rome empty-handed. 

Now, when the Roman fleet was sailing back 
home across the ocean, strangely enough it hap- 
pened that their path was crossed by the very 
boat in which Constance and her babe were driv- 
ing aimlessly through the waters. The senator 
gave orders to his sailors to bring the two lone 
occupants of the boat aboard his ship, where he 
did all in his power to make them comfortable. 
In the old days, when Constance had lived in 
honor at Rome as the emperor's daughter, this 
senator had known her very well; but now she 
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was so much changed by the flight of tune and 
by the sad experiences through which she had 
passed that her own father and mother would 
hardly have recognized her. And, moreover, 
since the senator supposed that Constance was 
no longer alive, it was natural enough for 
him to fail to see that the poor woman whom 
he had found drifting over the ocean was 
none other than the very person whom he had 
made the journey to Syria to avenge, and, if pos- 
sible, to rescue. 

And Constance, on her part, although she knew 
this senator perfectly well, would say nothing to 
show who she really was. She thought it little 
likely that any one would believe her words if 
such a poor creature as she was, without a friend 
in the world, should declare that she was the 
daughter of the Emperor of Rome. And she 
thought, too, of the cruel way in which she had 
been abandoned by her husband. King Alia of 
Northumbria, and how there was no one to prove 
her story if she said that her child was the son of 
King Alia, and so for many good reasons her 
lips were sealed and she said nothing. The sen- 
ator in command of the Roman fleet troubled 
himself little about whence Constance had come 
or who she was, but treated her kindly and car- 
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lied her back with hun to his own home in the 
city of Rome. There she was tenderly cared for 
by his wife, and with these good friends she lived 
quietly and unknown in the very city of which 
she had once been the chief pride and glory. 

In the land of the Northumbrians, meanwhile, 
King Alia had returned from the war against his 
enemies, and great were his anger and grief to 
discover what had been done with his beloved wife 
and her little son. He set to work and soon 
found out by what treacherous means all this had 
been brought to pass, and, though the evil Done- 
gild was punished as she deserved to be, it was too 
late to do anything to rescue his wife Constance. 
Not a trace of her could he discover, and it seemed 
only too likely that the boat and its two helpless 
passengers had gone down in some tempest on 
the waters. 

King Alla's grief knew no bounds, and, if Con- 
stance was ever loved, it was now when through 
the trickery of a false friend she seemed forever 
lost to her husband. But Alia, although he gave 
up all hope of ever seeing her again, remained 
true to her memory, for he knew that in aU the 
land of the Northumbrians he should never find 
her equal. Moreover, the good works which 
Constance had begun in Northumbria King AUa 
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earnestly carried forward, and thus the spirit of 
the poor stranger lived after she herself seemed 
lost and gone forever. 

When some years had thus passed by, and when 
Constance, in her quiet home in the house of the 
Roman senator, had seen her little babe grow up 
into a handsome lad of a dozen summers, then 
King Alia determined that he would make a jour- 
ney to Rome, there to do penance for all his sins 
and there to receive forgiveness and a blessing at 
the hands of the Bishop of Rome himself. He 
had his ships fitted out with all that was neces- 
sary, and in due time, with all his court and fol- 
lowers, he arrived at the famous city. Great ex- 
citement was caused in Rome by the arrival of this 
king from so remote and unheard-of a region as 
Northumbria. 

All the Roman people flocked to see and ad- 
mire the flaxen-haired strangers, and the emperor 
and the great men of Rome could not do enough to 
entertain their visitors. And Alia, on his part, 
was not less hospitable in returning their courte- 
sies. When his Roman friends invited him to 
their feasts and banquets, he in turn entertained 
them royally at his own dwelling. 

Now, it happened one time that this Roman 
senator who had had command of the emperor's 
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anny in Syria, was invited to one of King Alla's 
dinners, and, in the kindness of his heart, he 
took Constance's little boy with him, to show hun 
all the strange sights and marvels. By chance 
King Alla's eye lighted on the face of this boy as 
he stood beside the senator, and it seemed to him 
he saw something familiar in it. 

"Pray, sir," said he to the Roman senator, 
"whose child is this you have at your side?" 

"His mother I know, but his father I know 
not," answered the senator. Then he told King 
Alia how he had found an open boat drifting 
about in the ocean and how he had rescued from it 
a solitary woman with a little babe in her arms. 

The more Alia heard the more excited he be- 
came, and at last he asked to be taken to this 
senator's house and to be shown the unhappy 
lady who had been thus strangely rescued. At 
the first glance Alia recognized his long-lost wife 
Constance, and Constance was not slower in rec- 
ognizing her husband. But she knew not what 
to say, for she could not forget the cruel letter 
which she still supposed Alia had written, and 
which was the cause of her many sorrows. When 
Alia had explained, however, that the letter was 
the work of treachery and deceit, and had told 
how long and deeply he had mourned for the loss 
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of Constance, then all was explained between 
them, and a happier reunion than theirs was it 
would be hard to imagine. 

After the greetings were over between husband 
and wife, Constance asked to be taken to the 
Emperor of Rome, and then she told the whole 
of her story, how she had been set adrift on the 
ocean in a little boat by the Syrians, and how she 
had come to the land of the Northumbrians, and 
all the other strange experiences she had passed 
through since that time. There was great rejoic- 
ing in all Rome when it was known that Con- 
stance had come back home, and the people said 
that now Constance must never leave them again. 

Constance, indeed, would have been glad 
enough to spend the rest of her days in the 
peace and comfort of the great city; but she felt 
that her duty was still by the side of her husband, 
and when after a time Alia thought it necessary 
to return to his kingdom, she did not hesitate to 
go with him. For many years they lived happily 
together in Northumbria, and not the least of their 
joys was the young son who grew into manhood 
before their eyes. 

And when at length the days of King Alia were 
numbered and Constance was left alone in this 
land of strangers, then her heart was free to turn 
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to thoughts of the home of her childhood. There 
she knew she should find a safe place of refuge 
for her last years; for, however the rest of the 
world might change and be troubled, Rome and 
her church were ever at peace and unchanging. 
So back to Rome she sailed, and with her went her 
son as companion. Some years later, when the 
old emperor died and the Romans had to choose 
another ruler to take his place, their choice fell 
upon the son of Constance and King Alia. His 
name was Maurice, and, if you will, you may 
read about him in all the Roman histories. 
Though many the perils and grievous the suffer- 
ings that Constance had passed through, thus 
at the end she found the reward of her faithful- 
ness in lasting peace and quiet within the gates of 
the Eternal City. 
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IN one of the fairest regions of Italy there is a 
fertile and populous country which is called 
Saluzzo. This country was at one time governed 
by a young marquis, as it had been for generations 
by his ancestors before him, and this young mar- 
quis was named Walter. He was fair of coun- 
tenance and strong of body; and, moreover, he 
governed his country wisely and well and was 
dearly beloved by all his people. In only one 
respect did his subjects find fault with him, but 
this one matter troubled them greatly. They were 
anxious that Walter should choose a wife, for 
there was no heir to the throne, and if he should 
die without children, the affairs of the country 
might be greatly disturbed. But the anxiety of 
his people was not shared by him and he seemed 
to be in no haste to get married. He spent his 
time in hawking and in hunting and thought little 
enough about the future. 

The people of Saluzzo, however, were so much 
troubled by the apparent indifference of Walter, 
that one day their representatives came to him in 
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a body, and, the wisest of them acting as spokes- 
man, they endeavored to show him that it was 
his duty to choose a wife and to bring up children 
who should imdertake the government of the coun- 
try after him. They pointed out to him that 
although he was now young and strong, yet old 
age comes creeping on before one knows it, and 
moreover, that although it is certain that every 
man must die, it is just as imcertain when that day 
will be. And they ended by saying that if Walter 
would grant them permission, they themselves 
would choose a wife for him, one of the fairest 
and best born of the land, and one that he well 
might deem it a honor to wed. 

To all this speech Walter listened patiently, as 
he always did to what his people had to say. 

"I see," said he at length, "you wish to have 
me do what I have had little thought of doing. I 
rejoiced in my liberty, but now you will have me 
bound. Nevertheless I see the wisdom of your 
counsel, and I can do nothing else but follow it. 
I consent to wed a wife as soon as I may ; but as 
for your offer to choose one for me, I pray you, 
say nothing more of that. If I must wed, it shall 
be one of my own choice. And furthermore, you 
must promise never to complain of the choice that 
I shall make. Where my heart is set, there I 
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shall choose my wife. If you do not grant me 
free choice and promise never to find fault with 
my choice, never speak of this matter again." 

But the people were glad enough to accept 
these conditions. They promised to be content 
with whatever companion Walter might choose, 
and they asked him to set a definite time within 
which he would be married. And to this he 
agreed also; he told them he would be married 
before a certain day, and reminded them again 
that he was doing all this at their request. And 
so, having accomplished their purpose, the people 
went home again, happy and satisfied. 

Not very far from the palace in which Walter 
dwelt there was a little village, where the poor 
folk kept their sheep and cattle and lived humbly 
as their daily toil provided them with the means 
of living. Among these poor folk there dwelt one 
old man who was counted the poorest of them all, 
and Janicula was his name. Yet in one pos- 
session Janicula was richer than any other in the 
village. He had a fair and virtuous daughter, as 
beautiful a maiden as the sun shone upon. Gri- 
selda she was called, and she was as good as she 
was beautiful. For though she was young, with 
the greatest affection and diligence she took care 
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of her poor old father, ^he watched sheep in the 
fields, spinning always as she looked after them; . 
her hands were never idle except when she slept, ^ 
And when she came home in the evening, she 
brought with her herbs and roots from the fields 
which she prepared as food for herself and her 
father.:- It was not an easy life that Griselda led, 
but it was happy and contented and every day 
was filled with loving and obedient service to 
her poor old father.^- 

Many a time the Marquis Walter when he rode 
by in his hunting had looked upon Griselda and 
had observed not only her beauty but also the duty 
and obedience which she showed toward her 
father and her goodness in all ways^^^ And think- 
ing over these things, Walter had decided in his 
heart that if he ever married, his wife should be . 
none other than Griselda, the village maiden./ 
The day appointed for the wedding drew near, 
and since no one knew who the bride was to be, 
the people began to fear that Walter would not 
keep his word. ^ 

"Will he Mt wed after all?" they said among 
themselves.^ "Will he thus mislead us and him- 
self, and still keep on in his old ways?'{/ Walter, 
however, paid no heed to them, but he had rich 
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garments and brooches and rings made, all for 
Griselda, though neither she nor any one else, ex- 
cept the marquis, knew for whom they were in- 
tended.^/^On the day set for the wedding the pal- 
ace was beautifully decorated, a great feast was 
prepared, and everything was ready for the home- 
coming of Walter's imknown bridei-^ 

Early on the morning of the wedding-day, with 
all his lords and ladies about him and accom- 
panied by players of music, Walter set out for the 
little village where Janicula and Griselda dwelt 
in their humble cot.-"^ow, Griselda, who was 
as innocent as the babe imbom of all the high 
fortune that was in store for her, had gone to the 
well to fetch water and had hurried home as 
fast as she could, for she had heard that on this 
day the Marquis Walter was to be married, and 
she was eager to see the weddjng-procession or 
some other of the festivities*. 

"I will stand," she said to herself, "with the 
other maidens in our door, and perhaps I may 
see the marquis and his lady if they chiirnce to 
pass this way as they go to the castle." 

But just as she came to the door with her vessel 
of water, there was the marquis and with him all 
the richly dressed lords and ladies of his court, i,-' 
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The marquis called to her and she set down her 
water-pot beside the door and respectfidly knelt 
down before hinLv^'^ 

"Where is your father, Griselda?" said Walter, 
to the maiden. , And Griselda told him her father 
was in the house and she tooj^ the marquis in 
to him, and left them together^'' Then Walter told 
old Janicula why he had come there, — ^that, of all 
in the world, Griselda was the only one that he 
wished to marry, and he ended by asking Janicula 
if he would have him for his son-in-law. \/^ 

At first Janicula was so astonished that he could 
not speak a word, but as soon as he had recovered 
his breath, he told Walter that in this, as in all 
things, he was obedient to his lord's wishes.4^ 

"My will," said he, "is your will.'i^ 

Then they sent for Griselda, and when she had 
come into the room, the marquis told her that it 
was her father's wish and his that she should be- 
come his bride. . 

"But since you have had little time to think of 
this," said Walter to Griselda, "will you assent / 
at once or will you bear it in your mind a while? r 
For you must understand what it is I offer to 
you.; Will you come to me and promise in all 
things to obey my will, never to cross ^y pur- 
poses or say 'nay' when I say *yea'?/ Promise 
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neither by word nor by look ever to oppose my 
wishes and here *I am ready to choose you for my 
wife." V 

Then Griselda, filled with wonder and trem- 
bling with fear, ajter a moment -answered him and 
said: 

"Lord, imworthy am I of such an honor as 
this you offer to me. But since it is your will, I 
promise in all things to obey you and never in 
word or deed do aught that might displease you." , - 

With these words Walter was well content, and 
he went to the door, and Griselda after him, and 
I he said to the lords and ladies outside: 

I "Lo, here is my wife. •^lonor her and love her 

I as much as you honor and love me." ^^'' 

Astonished though they were, there was nothing 
for the courtiers to do except to obey Walter's 
commandslr And though they were unwilling 
enough, the noble ladies undertook the task ofpre- 
paring Griselda for the marriage-feast. v/They 
removed her old and humble dress and clothed 
her from head to foot in rich garments, all bright 
and new^/u pon her head thej^ set a crown, shin- 
ing with many a rich jewel. ^ 'And when Griselda 
was thus arrayed, so fair and beautiful she was 
that none there could have guessed that she was 
the daughter of the poor old villager Janicula. I ' 
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Then and there the Marquis Wa%er wedded the 
humble Griselda with a ring ; and when the wed- 
ding was over, he set her upon a show-white horse, 
and so with joy and to the sound of sweet music, 
all took their way back to the palace for the 
wedding-feast. ^ 

Thus Walter had kept his prdmise, and though 
his bride was such a one as his nobles had little 
thought of his choosinjL it was not long before / 
they saw that Walter ma made the wiser choice. / 
For Griselda bore herself so discreetly and well 
in her new position, she showed herself always so 
kind and so wise in speech, that men did not 
think it possible that she could have been brought 
up in a humble cot, but it seemed more likely 
that she had been nourjihed in an emperor's hall. 
Her good fame s^ead through all the land, and 
if one spoke well of her, another always said the 
same. 

Thus Walter, though tieTiixl married humbly, 
had married royally, for no king ever had a more 
queenly mate. And people praised Walter for 
his prudence and wisdom, because he had not 
chosen for mere outward show, but for the good- 
ness and the virtue which he saw in Griselda's 
heart. And thus they lived happily together, and 
greatly was their happiness increased, when a 
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short time after this a daughter was born to them. 
The people also rejoiced at the birth of this child, 
for now they hoped that their country would not 
be left without a son and successor to Walter. 

Now, after a time it happened that the thought 
came into Walter's mind to test his wife Griselda, 
to see if she would really keep the promise of per- 
fect obedience to him which she had given at 
the time of their marriage, i Little reason enough 
had Walter in thus trying the patience of his wife, 
for he had always found her good and obedient. 
But the thought took such deep root in his heart 
that he could not get rid of it; needless though 
it was, he was determined to put his wife's obedi- 
ence to him to the severest proof. And so he 
came to her one night alone and said to her: 

"Griselda, I doubt not you still recall how I 
took you out of himible life and raised you to be 
my equal and my mate. You know how you 
came into this house not long ago, and though to 
me you are beloved and dear, to all my nobles 
you are not so. Much do they complain, and say 
how unfitting it is that one so lowly bom should 
have command over them. And especially now 
that our daughter is bom, they are more bitter 
than ever. For the sake of peace, I must pay 
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heed to them, and as for my daughter, I must do 
not as I will, but as my people require me. Yet 
whatever I do, I shall do nothing without your 
full and free consent." 

Griselda, when she heard all this, made no 
sign of sorrow, but said to Walter: 

'^Sir, all lies in your pleasure. My child and I 
are yours to do with as seems to you best. Noth- 
ing that pleases you can be displeasing to me, 
and I submit myself entirely to your will." 

Though Walter was glad in his heart to hear 
Griselda speak thus, he said nothing, but went 
out of the room with a sad and heavy countenance. 
And soon after this he sent one of his officers, a 
cruel-looking fellow but one whom he had alwa3rs 
found faithful, to Griselda with orders to take 
away her little child. And Griselda, though she 
feared she might never see her daughter alive 
again, gave her over to the officer and said: 

"Go now, and do as my lord commands." 

Then the officer took the child to Walter. The 
marquis bade him take care of it tenderly and 
carry it to Walter's sister, who dwelt in the town 
of Bologna, in another region of Italy. And Wal- 
ter sent messages to his sister and asked her to 
provide for the child in a way befitting its rank, 
but to tell no one whose child it was. Then the 
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officer carried off the child to Bologna, and after 
that, for all that Walter could see, Griselda was as 
obedient and gentle and as active in her love 
toward him as ever she had been before. And 
of her little daughter that had been so cruelly 
taken from her, she never spoke a word. 

Thus four years passed away and at the end 
of that time a son was bom to Griselda and Wal- 
ter. It was a fair and sturdy child and all the 
people rejoiced that now an heir had been bom to 
their ruler, and Griselda was happy at the thought 
of the son who had come to take the place of her 
lost daughter. But now again, at the end of a 
year or so, Walter was seized with the same mad 
desire to test his wife's patience, as he had done 
before. If the test was unnecessary before, how 
much less necessary was it now! But he would 
not listen to reason; instead he went to his wife 
Griselda and said to her again what he had said 
when he took her little daughter from her, — how 
the people complained of his marriage with a vil- 
lage maiden, and how they said, "When Walter 
is gone, then shall the blood of Janicula mle over 
us." 

And Griselda was as submissive as ever and 
told Walter that when she married him she had 
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subdued her will entirely to his, and that if she 
only knew what he desired she would not wait to 
be told before she performed all his wishes. When 
Walter thus saw the constancy of his wife, he 
cast down his eyes and wondered in his heart how 
she had the courage to endure in patience all the 
afflictions that he put upon her. But in spite of 
his pity, he was not to be moved from his harsh 
purpose, and he sent for the same cruel officer who 
had done his bidding before, and the officer came 
to Griselda to fetch away her little son. Griselda 
kissed the child and gave it her blessing and 
prayed the officer that if the child must die its 
limbs might be laid away in the earth where the 
birds and the beasts might not come at them. But 
the hard-hearted officer said not a word ; he went 
his way and took the child to Bologna, to Walter's 
sister, as he had been commanded to do. 

And Walter in his own mind wondered more 
and more at the constancy which Griselda showed. 
Although he knew that, next to himself, she loved 
her children best in all the world, she never by 
v/ord or deed reproached him for their loss. And 
certainly Walter had tried her patience almost be- 
yond the bounds of endurance. Was there any- 
thing more that he could do to test her stead- 
fastness? And had he not already done far too 
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much? But there are people in the world who, 
like Walter, know not how to stop when their 
minds are filled with one idea. And so Walter 
continually watched to see if by any chance he 
could find any change in Griselda's heart, but 
with all his watching he saw only that she re- 
mained as true and as faithful to his will as she 
had been on the day of their marriage. Her will 
was her husband's will, and her service and obedi- 
ence were entirely his. 

But the people, who knew nothing of Walter's 
purpose in what he had done, or what had be- 
come of his two young children, were very angry 
with him; for they thought that he had wedded 
the poor village maiden and then had destroyed 
their children because of their lowly origin. And 
though they had loved him before, now they be- 
gan to hate him, and to murmur among themselves 
of his cruelty and wickedness. But for all this 
he would not refrain from testing his wife's 
patience to the very uttermost. 

After some years, when Walter's daughter, who 
had been carefully brought up at Bologna, had 
reached the proper age for marriage, a new de- 
vice occurred to him. He sent to the court of 
Rome and had certain documents prepared which 
gave him the power to put away his wife, Griselda, 
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and to marry another wife instead. Everybody 
supposed that he really intended thus to humiliate 
Griselda; and Griselda herself, when she heard 
this news, although her heart was filled with sor- 
row, was ready, as she always had been, to obey 
her master's will. And Walter, carrying out his 
plan, sent word to his sister in Bologna and asked 
her to bring his two children home to him, and to 
tell no one whose children they were, but to say 
that the maiden was soon to be wedded to Walter, 
the Marquis of Saluzzo. And as he commanded, 
so it was done. As soon as they received the word 
from Walter, his sister and his daughter and his 
son prepared to set out for Saluzzo. The maiden 
was richly dressed, and was decked out with many 
bright gems and jewels as one arrayed for her 
marriage; and by her side rode her young 
brother, as fair and as fresh as the morning. And 
thus, in great state and splendor, the party pre- 
pared to start out on the journey to Saluzzo. 

In the meantime, Walter began to plan for the 
coming of his children to his palace in Saluzzo. 
He went to Griselda and made this last and final 
proof of her obedience. He told her that though 
she had ever been a true wife to him, and though 
she had served him faithfully and obediently, yet 
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out of respect for his high position he thought it 
necessary to put her aside and to wed another. 

"I may not do as every plowman may," said 
he; "high rank carries with it duties, and my 
people cry out every day that I should wed a wife 
worthy of the honor. And, to tell you truly, my 
new wife is already on the way hither. Be strong 
of heart and yield to her your place. And such 
dower as you brought to me when we were mar- 
ried, I restore to you again. Return to your 
father's house, and there live your life in humble- 
ness and in peace." 

And the mild and patient Griselda, when she 
had heard all that Walter had to say, thus an- 
swered him : 

"My lord, I have always known that between 
my poverty and your magnificence no comparison 
could be made ; nor have I ever held myself mis- 
tress in this house, but only as your hmnble and 
obedient servant. That you so long have kept 
me with you in honor and high estate, for that 
I am glad and grateful; but since it is now your 
wish that I shall go hence, there is no more to say. 
Back to my father's house I shall go, and there, 
where I dwelt as a little child in poverty and 
lowliness, there shall I end my days. And for 
the dower that I brought with me when we were 
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wed, you know full well that it was naught. 
Nothing I brought with me, and nothing I shall 
carry hence, except this gown I wear, to cover my 
nakedness. Alas, how kind and good you seemed 
that day on which I left my father's house I But 
well is it said, and now I find it true, that old 
love grows cold. Yet truly, my lord, for no mis- 
fortune that may befall me shall I ever repent 
that to you I gave my heart and all my wifely 
obedience. And though you wed another, still I 
shall hold myself ready to serve and obey you." 
Then, before all the court, Griselda gave back 
to Walter all the rich gifts he had bestowed upon 
her; and her wedding-ring, too, she returned to 
him, and, accompanied by a sorrowing throng of 
people, she started back for her father's house 
in the little village. When they reached the vil- 
lage, her father, who had heard what misfortune 
had befallen his daughter, came out to meet her, 
and tenderly he led her to his little cot. And 
there for a certain space of time this model of 
wifely patience dwelt with her poor old father and 
served him and cared for him just as faithfully 
as she had done in the days before she had been 
wooed by the Marquis Walter. Nor by word 
nor by look did she show that she ever thought 
upon the high estate from which she had fallen, or 
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that she cherished any thought of anger or of ill 
will toward her husband; but as she had always 
been during the days of her prosperity when she 
dwelt in the luxury of her husband's palace, so 
now she remained kind and gentle and patient in 
all her poverty and misfortune. 

At last after some days spent in travel on the 
road from Bologna, Walter's sister and his two 
children began to draw near to Saluzzo. In such 
pomp and magniJScence they traveled that none 
had ever seen the like in that region. Before they 
reached the palace, however, Walter sent to the 
little village for Griselda, and when she had come, 
he said to her : 

"Griselda, it is my wish that this maiden who is 
to be wedded to me shall be received with all the 
honor that my house can show; and also that all 
the folk that come attending on her, from highest 
down to lowest of degree, shall be entertained 
with such respect as is fitting for each. Now, I 
have no one to care that all this is done, and my 
will is that you see that my house is set in order 
and everything prepared for the guests who will 
soon be here." 

And Griselda gladly did as Walter desired; 
she had the rooms prepared and the beds made, 
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and the tables set, and everything made ready for 
Walter's wife and the other guests. 

When the strangers from Bologna arrived at 
Walter's palace, all the people ran thither to get 
a sight of them. And though they had been 
ready enough to blame Walter for having set 
aside his true wife Griselda, when they saw this 
maiden whom they thought their marquis intended 
to marry, they were just as ready to praise him. 
For she was fairer, they all said, than Griselda 
ever could have been, and none the less fit to be 
Walter's bride, because of her high station in life. 
And Griselda, in the meantime was busy here and 
there, giving her commands to the servants, and 
seeing to it that all the throng of guests were com- 
fortably and fittingly provided for. She, too, 
looked upon the fair maiden from Bologna and 
her brother; nor was she slower in praising 
Walter's choice than the others were. But in her 
heart she could not keep the thought from rising 
that such as these two were, so would her own 
little son and daughter now be, if they had not 
been cruelly taken from her. 

Then at length when all the greetings were over 
and the guests were gathered in the great hall of 
the palace, all sat down to dinner — all except 
Griselda, for she was still busy with many duties 
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about the house. But when all were seated, then 
Walter sent for Griselda, and when she had come, 
he said to her playfully: 

"Griselda, what think you of my wife and her 
beauty?" 

And Griselda praised the beauty of the maiden 
and wished her all prosperity, and then she added 
to Walter : 

"But one thing I beseech you and warn you, 
that you do not try this maiden as you have tried 
me; for truly she is young and has been deli- 
cately reared, and she will not endure adversity 
as another might who was accustomed to hard- 
ships from her youth." 

When Walter thus beheld the goodness of Gris- 
elda, how she bore not the least malice in her 
heart, and how for all the wrong that had been 
done to her, she remained as steadfast in her ser- 
vice and as patient as a wall — ^when Walter saw 
all this he could no longer control the pity and 
love which he had for his wife. 

"Enough, Griselda, enough!" he cried. "I 
have faith in you above every woman alive." 
And with that he took her in his arms and kissed 
her, although Griselda scarcely heard what he 
said and seemed like one awaking out of sleep. 
"Griselda," said Walter, "thou art my wife, and 
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none other shall I ever have. And this maidoi, 
who as thou didst think was to be my wife, is 
none other than thy daughter and mine; and this 
youth here by her side is none other than our 
son and my heir. At Bologna have I secretly 
kept them all these years; take them now again, 
for of thy children thou hast lost neither.'^ 

If Griselda was astonished before, how much 
more was she moved at what Walter told her now ! 
For very joy she almost swooned away, and call- 
ing her children to her, she embraced them and 
kissed them and bathed their countenances in her 
own salt tears. Hardly could they tear her away 
from her new-found treasures, and many a tear of 
pity ran down the cheeks of those who beheld her 
mingled joy and sorrow. But finally when quiet 
was a little restored, the ladies of the court car- 
ried Griselda away, and they arrayed her in gar- 
ments of cloth of gold and placed upon her head 
the jeweled crown, and then brought her back to 
the hall where she was honored as she well de- 
served to be. The feast continued and you may 
well believe the joy and the merriment of it were 
even greater than at the wedding-feast long years 
before, when Walter and Griselda first were mar- 
ried. And so this sad day had a joyful ending, 
for Griselda was not only united to her husband 
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again, but she had also recovered what she had 
little expected ever to see again, her long-lost son 
and daughter. 

Many a year Walter and Griselda lived in 
peace and concord, and never again did Walter 
seek to prove the patience of Griselda, for now 
he was completely satisfied. And soon after this 
their daughter was married to one of the greatest 
nobles in Italy, in whose court she ruled as wisely 
and graciously as Griselda did in the court of 
Saluzzo. And Janicula, the aged father of Gri- 
selda, came to live in Walter's palace, and there he 
dwelt until the soul fled from his time-worn body. 
So their lives were passed in happiness and pros- 
perity, and when finally the Marquis Walter died, 
his son succeeded him peacefully and quietly, and 
ruled wisely as his father had done before him. 
And he also was happily married, although he 
never sought to prove the patience of his wife, as 
Walter had proved the patience of Griselda. And 
perhaps it is well that he did not, for every person 
is not as constant in adversity as was Griselda, 
though from her story we may learn that we all 
should be. 
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GARGOUILLE AND ROMAINE 

THE events which this story tells about hap- 
pened, or at least are said to have happened, 
in the days of the great King Dagobert of France. 
Just why Dagobert was a great king it is a little 
hard to say, for he lived so long ago that now 
not much of importance is known about him. He 
happened, however, to be one of the first kings of 
the French people, and perhaps that is reason 
enough why he should not be forgotten as have 
countless other kings before and since his day. 
But it is fortunate that this story is not to be 
mainly about King Dagobert, for if it were it 
would have to be a very short story. As it is. 
King Dagobert comes into the story only because 
the happenings which the story relates took place 
in his day and in his kingdom, and more espe- 
cially in one of the fairest towns of his kingdom, 
the beautiful town of Rouen on the banks of the 
river Seine. 

Now, the people of Rouen were very happy in 
their city on the banks of the river, and very 
proud of it They had surrounded it on all sides 

265 
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with a high and thick wall, and along this wall 
at short distances they built strong towers from 
which their soldiers could shoot arrows and hurl 
stones and other missiles against any enemy who 
should approach to attack the city. But the walls 
and towers were so thick and so strong that the 
people of Rouen had little fear that any one would 
ever conquer them. Safe within their walls, as 
they supposed, they led happy and busy lives, the 
soldiers and the courtiers in the palaces of the 
king, the priests and scholars in their monaster- 
ies, and the skilled workmen of every kind who 
lived in the houses above their shops. And the 
busiest and happiest were these workmen. There 
was nothing beautiful or useful that they could 
not fashion. They made shields, helmets, and 
swords for the soldiers, and coats of mail closely 
woven out of little steel rings. For the nobles and 
courtiers they made rich cloths embroidered in 
silks and threads of gold, and for the altars of the 
churches they made golden cups and plates and 
censers, besides crosses and banners to be carried 
in procession and bells to summon the people at 
the hours of worship. 

By day the streets of the town were crowded 
with throngs of merchants hurrying hither and 
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thither, some buying, some selling, some with por- 
ters in front of them bearing goods to or from 
their shops, and all as busy as beavers. And in 
the evening, when the day's work was over, the 
streets seemed even busier than in the daytime, 
for then all the good citizens of the town, from 
youthful apprentices to master workmen, put 
down their tools and their hanmiers and dropped 
their leather aprons and strolled up and down the 
streets, enjoying themselves. 

Good reason had these folk of Rouen to be 
proud of their city, for not only was it prosperous 
and comfortable, but it was also beautified with 
many buildings. There were palaces for the rich 
nobles, and broad halls for the judges and 
lawyers, and, above all, there were the churches 
for everybody. These great churches were built 
of stone, and it was wonderful what cunning 
things the workmen were able to fashion out of 
this hard material. A perfect wilderness of 
towers and arches and pinnacles, these churches 
lifted their heads high above all the other build- 
ings of the city. On the outside they were covered 
with all manner of curious carvings. In every 
niche there stood the statue of some saint or other, 
so many that in the whole city of Rouen there 
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was hardly a man who knew the names of them 
all. And when you got tired looking at saints, 
you could look at many other strange things 
carved in the stone. There were leaves that 
looked as though they had just fallen from the 
trees of the forest, and flowers of every kind, and 
vines with clusters of grapes hanging from them, 
and all as perfect as though they had grown there 
instead of being the work of the sculptor's ham- 
mer and chisel. 

On the inside the walls were decorated with 
bright paintings in gold and many colors, and 
here there were more statues of saints and more 
beautiful carvings. The windows were all filled 
with picture glass, and the glass glowed as though 
it had been made of rubies and emeralds and 
all the other bright jewels. The railings and the 
screens, and the seats in the choir, for the monks 
to sit on during the long services they had to 
attend, were all made of oak and richly carved 
with more fruits and leaves and flowers, and if 
you looked closely yoa might see a dog or a rab- 
bit or a fox hiding away here and there in the 
wooden foliage. Everywhere you turned your 
eyes you beheld something strange and beautiful, 
and all this was the work of the cunning artisans 
of Rouen. If you had traveled through the whole 
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kingdom of France in the days of the great King 
Dagobert you would not have found a fairer or 
happier city than was this good town of Rouen. 

But nothing lasts forever, and the people of 
Rouen, too, at length had to face misfortune. For 
an enemy appeared, one against whom the stone 
walls of the city were unavailing. This enemy 
did not come in armor and on horseback, for that 
was not his way of fighting. He was content to 
remain outside the city, where he had always 
lived, watching and waiting in his lair for any 
unwary citizen who should stray away from the 
safe enclosure of the walls. Then when he saw 
his chance he would seize upon the unlucky vic- 
tim and bear him away to his den in the depths of 
the forest and there savagely devour him. His 
dwelling-place was in a dark and unwholesome 
forest, where few men ever ventured before he 
took up his habitation there, and still fewer after- 
ward. 

The people of Rouen called this creature 
Gargouille, which in our English tongue is as 
much as to say Long Neck, because the strangest 
thing about him was his wonderfully long neck. 
He walked on all fours like a beast, and his claws 
were as hard and as stiff as steel nails. People 
said that he had the strength of a dozen men in the 
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grip of his arms^ and his body was covered all over 
with scales so hard and thick that the sharpest 
sword point could not pierce them. 

Day after day this monstrous Gargouille car- 
ried off his victims, and the people of Rouen 
could do nothing to prevent him. They could not 
stay forever within the walls of their town; for, 
however fine their churches were and however 
wonderful the objects which the many skilful arti- 
sans of the city could fashion, the people could 
not satisfy their himger even with the most cun- 
ning carving in stone or wood or iron. They 
must have bread and flesh to eat, and these must 
come from the fields and the forests where the hate- 
ful Gargouille was lord and master. 

Now, the people of Rouen were partly to blame 
for the trouble they were having with this mon- 
strous Gargouille. For they hated him because 
he was so ugly. He might have been content to 
dwell peaceably in his dens and caverns, for he 
cared nothing for the sort of things which the 
people in the town coimted their greatest riches. 
He did not pretend to be a lover of the beautiful, 
and all he asked was to have plenty to eat and not 
to be disturbed when he wished to sleep. But 
the people of the town would not have it so. They 
regarded Gargouille as an inferior creature who 
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must be taught to serve and obey them, or, if he 
would not be taught, must suffer the consequences. 
Thus little by little there grew up a deadly 
enmity between the people of the town and the 
imgainly dweller in the fields and forests. Every- 
thing in their power the citizens did to conquer 
or get rid of the hungry dragon, who, on his side, 
seemed equally determined never to rest until the 
beautiful city stood silent and empty. Armed 
with swords and spears and the stoutest weapons 
the forge of the smith could fashion for them, 
many a time did the bravest of the townsmen set 
out to measure their strength against that of the 
dragon. But it always ended in one of two ways. 
Either they were so frightened by the hideous 
aspect of Gargouille that at first sight they turned 
and fled for safety back to the city; or, if they 
were bold enough to make a stand, they were soon 
caught in the dragon's mighty embrace, were 
crushed and torn to pieces by his sharp claws, 
and then were swallowed down the long throat of 
the greedy monster. And so the people of Rouen 
might be masters of their beautiful city, but Gar- 
gouille remained master of the country. In vain 
the citizens appealed to the great King Dagobert 
to help them. 
"I will fight for you and defend you against a 
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thousand of aimed horsemen/' answered Eling 
Dagoberty "but I know nothing of the ways of 
fighting of your monster Gargouille." 

At last, however, when the people of Rouen were 
almost ready to give up in despair, there was one 
man of the city who thought of a new way of 
dealing with their ancient enemy. This man was 
the good Romaine, who for many a long year had 
been the beloved Bishop of Rouen. His church 
was the finest and most richly ornamented in all 
the city, and Romaine himself was looked upon 
as one of the wisest and most learned of men. 
But Romaine was something more &an wise and 
learned; he bore a heart in his breast that was 
filled with love for all mankind. There was one 
text he continually preached to his people, and 
that was the text, "My children, love one another." 
He believed that kindness was a greater power 
than force, and that there was no creature so aban- 
doned to evil that there was not some good in him. 
No wonder, then, that even Gargouille found a 
place in his great heart. 

"Poor Gargouille," said he to himself, "I mar- 
vel not that thou hatest mankind, since mankind 
has shown little love to thee." 

When the good Romaine spoke these words 
aloud to his people they looked strangely at him, 
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shook their heads, and murmured to themselves, 
"Surely the good bishop's mind is turning." But 
if they were astonished when they were asked to 
treat their enemy with human pity and kindness, 
still more were they astonished when they heard 
Romaine's strange plan for conquering this enemy. 
Romaine told them that they had been unable to 
accomplish anything by force of arms, why should 
they not now try peaceful means? 

"I ask for but one man in all this town willing 
to go with me," said he, "and we two, bearing 
neither sword nor spear nor armor, but only good 
will in our hearts, shall go forth to soften the 
hard heart of the angry Gargouille." 

But the people would hear nothing of this. 
They called it impossible or rash or something 
worse, and in all the town not one man was found 
willing to take his stand beside the bishop. At 
length, however, news of the bishop's plan reached 
a miserable creature who was lying in the con- 
demned ceil of the city's prison. By the law of 
the kingdom this man had been sentenced to death 
for having committed some terrible crime, and at 
any time he was expecting to learn the hour of his 
execution. But, abandoned by all the rest of 
mankind, the poor creature in his prison cell had 
not been abandoned by the good Bishop Romaine. 
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The bishop had visited him there, and had spoken 
to him such words of comfort and hope that his 
heart was filled with remorse for the life that he 
had lived and with gratitude toward the friend 
who had at last shown him a better way of life. 
Thus, out of gratitude and affection toward 
Romaine, this condemned criminal offered to go 
with him on the mission which everybody else 
thought so foolish and vain, and the bishop, true to 
his word, accepted the criminal as his companion. 

You can imagine what excitement there was 
when the next day Romaine and the condemned 
criminal set out on their perilous mission. The 
streets were thronged with people as though it were 
a holiday. Not a man, woman, or child, not even 
a dog, was left indoors, for all had come forth to 
see the last, as they supposed, of their beloved 
bishop. As far as the city gate the people 
followed the bishop and his companion, but 
farther than this Romaine forbade them to go. 
He told them to return to their houses and their 
work-shops and remain quietly at home until they 
should hear further from him. And his last 
command was that they should not close the gate 
of the town after he had gone forth, but should 
leave it open and unguarded. 

"For before the sun, now high in the heavens, 
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sinks in the west," said he, "through that open 
gate the terrible Gargouille shall come following 
me, quietly and harmlessly, into this very town." 

Now, when Romaine and his solitary 
companion passed out at the city gates they did 
not go forth as warriors prepared for battle. 
They carried nothing with them for defense; they 
bore neither swords in their hands nor armor on 
their backs. Their mission was a mission of 
peace, and their only weapon was the sign of 
peace. For Romaine put into the hands of the 
criminal the holy cross, which was the symbol of 
Romaine's priestly office, and bade him carry it 
before him. With the criminal leading the way, 
the two set out over the fields and meadows that 
surroimded the city, and soon they came to the 
edge of the forest. Even here they did not hesi- 
tate, though the trees were tall and thick and even 
at mid-day cast a dark and gruesome shadow. 
All was as still as the grave in the depths of this 
forest, and their footsteps on the soft moss made 
no noise as they wound their way among the huge 
trunks of the trees. At any moment now they 
might expect to meet with the monstrous Gar- 
gouille. 

On and on they went, but still no Gargouille 
made his appearance. They had almost given up 
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hope of finding him that day when suddenly they 
came to a round opening in the forest where the 
sun shone down bright and warm on a little grassy 
meadowi and there, dozing away in the comfort- 
able sunshine, lay the ungainly monster. His 
huge body was sprawled out on the soft grass and 
his long neck and ugly head stretched out in front 
of him. So quietly had Romaine and his 
companion come upon him that they were but a 
short distance away when the dragon first heard 
them. He slowly blinked his eyes and then 
opened them lazily and stared at the venture- 
some strangers. He was puzzled to know what 
to make of this unexpected visit, for his neighbors 
of the town had not been accustomed to approach 
him in this manner. They had always come with 
great shouting and with swords or spears in their 
hands which they tried to stick into his body. 
Yet these two, though they were neither shouting 
nor brandishing swords, as far as he could see 
were men just like the others. 

Romaine, on his side, also stood still for a 
while and gazed quietly into the eyes of the 
puzzled Gargouille. Then, with faith in his 
heart, he took the holy cross from the hands of his 
companion and slowly, step by step, he drew 
nearer and nearer to the watchful monster. 
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When he was quite close he gently rubbed the 
staff of the cross up and down the scaly head of 
the creature, and Gargouille lazily closed his eyes 
and growled comfortably because it felt so 
pleasant. This was a good beginning for a 
friendship, and it was not long before the bishop 
and the drag(m were quite at their ease with each 
other. Rough and uncivilized though he seemed 
on the outside, Gargouille at bottom really had a 
good heart, and he was only too glad to exchange 
kindness for kindness. 

When Romaine thought that he and the dragon 
thoroughly understood each other, he decided to 
try to lead his new friend back to the city. This 
he found much easier to do than he expected, for 
when he turned and called Gargouille after him 
the huge dragon followed as gently and peaceably 
as a lamb. Back through the shadowy forest they 
took their way and over the sunny fields to the 
very gates of the city. The gate stood wide 
open and through it they passed down the de- 
serted streets. There were no crowds abroad now, 
for from afar the people had seen Romaine and 
the criminal approaching with their strange com- 
panion and had fled, hiding themselves in their 
houses. As the three went quietly down the 
streets the people peered out of their windows 
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and could hardly believe the sight that met their 
eyes. Never before had they seen so hideous a 
creature in the streets of their fair city; and, most 
wonderful of all, he seemed as harmless as the 
holiest stone saint which they had carved on their 
churches. 

Romaine paid no heed to them or to their won- 
der, but led the way up to the front of his own 
beautiful church, which stood at the very center 
of the city. When the people saw how quietly 
Gargouille was behaving, they at length took cour- 
age and came out of their hiding-places. Soon 
the space in front of the church was crowded with 
people, and, growing more and more confident, 
all were eager to show some kindness to the 
pacified dragon. The good bishop had shown 
them what kindness could do, and, having seen 
with their eyes, they at last had learned the les- 
son. All sorts of good things they broi^ht out 
for Gargouille to eat, and the happy dragon 
gulped them down his long throat with ihe great- 
est good nature. At length, when Romaine 
thought this had lasted long enough, he led his 
new friend back to the city gate, and Gargouille, 
trustful and obedient as ever, ambled off quietly 
to his home in the forest. 

All this was only the beginning of a new under- 
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standing between the citii;en5 of Rouen and their 
former enemy. For when they saw that Romaine 
by kindness had brought to pass so quickly what 
they for a long time had tried in vain to accom- 
pKah by violence, then they realized that Ro- 
maine's way was the better one. And, although 
he did not become civilized and converted in one 
day's time, Gargouille on his side gradually came 
to see that there was something worth while in 
the manner of living of the people of the city. 
After a time they ceased to be bitter enemies, as 
they had been before, and even learned how to 
help each other. The people worked away in 
their shops in the city, making all manner of use- 
ful and beautiful objects, and Gargouille helped 
the men of the town to gain the means of liv- 
ing from the fruitful meadows and fields and 
forests. 

When the great King, Dagobert, heard all this, 
he said to himself, "Truly the good Romaine has 
done something which even the great Dagobert 
could not do. As his reward he shall have share 
in the power of the king." 

Now, one of the powers which the king alone 
had the right to exercise was that of granting 
pardon to any offender against the king's law, 
and this power the great Dagobert now shared 
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with Romaine. He gave him the right to grant 
full pardon to one person every year, and you will 
readily guess that the first person whom the good 
bishop pardoned was the condemned criminal who 
had had faith enough to go with him on his dan- 
gerous journey when all the rest of the town held 
back in doubt and fear. 

And then the people of the town thought that 
they, too, would do something to show their good 
will toward Gargouille, and, as the best thing 
they could think of, they decided to give him a 
place among the carvings of their beautiful 
churches. All along the edges of the roofs they 
carved the long neck and the hideous head of 
their old enemy, and these heads they made hol- 
low so that the rain when it fell gushed out over 
the eaves through them and they thus became wa- 
terspouts. And to this day, if you go to the an- 
cient city of Rouen, you will see many beautiful 
old churches still standing, like relics of a past 
age, in the midst of all that is new and modem, 
and everywhere on these churches, by the side of 
the statues of the saints and the most skilfully 
carved fruits and leaves and flowers, you will see 
the gruesome head and long neck of the ugly 
Gargouille. 

But we have changed the name just a little, and 
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we now call these curious heads on the old 
churches "gargoyles." There they are, however, 
reminding us how long ago the good Bishop Ro- 
maine found a place in his great heart even for the 
ugly monster, and how the people of Rouen, fol- 
lowing the teachings of their master, forsook their 
proud and self-satisfied ways and even took the 
ugly Gargouille into their busy city and gave him 
a place among the carvings of their most beauti^ 
ful buildings. 
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IN the years of long ago, when King Arthur 
lived and ruled in Brittany, there was once a 
brave and gentle knight of the court whose deeds 
had won for him praise and honor, and his name 
was Malcolm. This knight had for his wife a 
fair lady named Denisia, who loved her husband 
dearly and who, in her turn, was truly loved by 
him. Of all the knights and ladies of King 
Arthur's court none seemed to have a happier fu- 
ture before them than these two ; and, indeed, for 
the present they were quite as happy as they 
seemed to be. After a time, however, a slight 
change began to take place. There was one thing 
that troubled the Lady Denisia, and, try as she 
might, she could not put it out of her mind. When 
she had married the good knight Malcolm she had 
promised him that, whatever he might do that 
seemed strange and surprising to her, she would 
never allow her curiosity to get the better of her, 
and would never insist on knowing more than he 
was willing to tell her. To make it easier for 
Denisia to give this prcnnise, Malcolm assured 
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her that it was for her happiness as much as for 
his own that he asked for this promise, and that 
nothing whatever that he could [>ossibly tell her 
should remain unspoken. 

With this bargain the Lady Denisia seemed 
altogether satisfied. She protested that she had 
the greatest confidence in Malcolm's truth and 
goodness and was willing to promise anything 
he asked of her. For some time all went well, 
but there was one thing in Malcolm's behavior 
about which he never spoke, and this at length 
began to arouse in Denisia an unquenchable curi- 
osity. And this one thing was the way in which 
for three days in every month Malcolm went away 
from her, and during this time disappeared so 
completely from among his friends that no one 
knew whither he went or what he was doing. But 
after the three days were over Malcolm appeared 
again and took up the thread of his life as 
though he had never been absent. 

Try as she would, the Lady Denisia could not 
keep her mind from dwelling upon this curious 
action on the part of her husband, and the more 
she thought about it, the more eager she became 
to know what it all meant. At last she felt she 
must speak of it, no matter what happened. \{ 
When she found what she thought was a f avora- : { 
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ble chance she told Malcohn that she needed only 
one thing more to make her entirely happy, and 
that was to know why he left her for three days 
in each month, and what he did during the time 
of his absence. 

^'Alas, dear wifel" said Malcolm, deeply 
grieved at her lack of confidence in him, "you 
know not for what you are asking ! Have I not 
promised that I would tell you everything possible 
for me to tell? But this one thing I may not 
speak of , for truly you yourself would be the one 
to suffer most if I told you." 

At these gentle words from her husband, Deni- 
sia became somewhat ashamed at having forgot- 
ten her promise, and she declared that she was 
content to follow Malcolm's counsel, and that 
thereafter she would restrain her curiosity. 

And for some time she was true to her promise, 
but unhappily not for long. The desire to pry 
into ever)rthing that seemed to her strange and 
mysterious had poisoned her whole mind and 
heart, and she could no longer control it. There 
was hardly a moment in the day when she was 
not wondering where her husband Malcolm went 
during the days of his absence, and, though she 
did not really distrust him, the fact that she did 
not know made her more and more unhappy. 
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At last she went to Malcolm and told him that 
there was no way out of it, that she must know 
his secret, and that she could no longer endure to 
live in ignorance of anything concerning him. 

''Much do I fear that evil will come of thb/' 
said Malcolm, when he saw that Denisia's curi- 
osity was out of all bounds, ''but if you cannot 
live without knowing it, then I must tell you my 
sad secret. You must know, dear wife, that I 
am under a terrible magic spell, placed upon me 
by a wicked sorcerer, who is an enemy of mine. 
Through the power of this spell for three days in 
each month of the year I must lay aside my hu- 
man nature. Horrible it is to think of, but for 
these three days I become as a wolf of the forest, 
and must wander up and down the green ways 
hunting my food as do the odier beasts of ravin. 
When I feel the spell coming over me, then must 
I withdraw from the haunts of men and must 
hide away from human eyes until the spell has 
passed over me. Only then can I take up my 
life again and become a man among my fellows. 
And-now, dear lady, you know why for three days 
in each month I must leave you. I have told 
you my secret, and let us never again, either to 
each other or elswhere, speak of it." 

Lady Denisia was shocked and grieved at her 
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husband's story, but her heart was filled with pity 
for him, and she said to herself that never again 
would she trouble him with her idle curiosity. 
But alas for such good resolutions! The lady 
was no more able to keep her mind from dwelling 
on this strange matter than she was to stop breath- 
ingy and what she was constantly thinking about 
was bound at some time or other to be spoken. 
When some months had gone by and Malcolm 
had not offered to tell her anything further, she 
herself opened the subject again. She wanted to 
know all the details of Malcolm's sad experiences; 
what he did with his own garments during the 
time the wolf spell lasted, and how the change 
was made back to human form when the three 
days were over. 

"Better for both of us," said Malcolm, "if we 
think little and speak less on this subject." 

But Denisia was not to be put aside, and she 
coaxed and coaxed him until he was no longer able 
to hold out against her. 

"If you needs must know everything," said he 
at last, "then must I tell you, and perchance after 
that there may be peace between us, though lit- 
tle hope have I of it. This, then, is what I must 
do when the wolf nature comes over me. My 
human garments I lay aside and hide them away 
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secretly in a deep hole beneath a large stone which 
lies near the old chapel in the forest. This must 
be done most caref aUy, for if ever I should be 
unable to find my garments again, then there 
would be no hope left for me. As a wild beast 
of the forest I should have to lead my life forever, 
for it is only by clothing myself again in my own 
garments when the three days are over that I am 
able to conquer the spell and regain my human 
nature. If my garments were found and taken 
away from their hiding-place, then I should re- 
main a wolf forever. And now, dear wife, I have 
told you everything. Love me and pity me, for 
that is all you can do for me." 

Now for a time again the Lady Denisia was 
satisfied. As the months went by, however, and 
as the poor knight again and again underwent 
this horrible transformation, the lady's heart be- 
gan to change within her. She shuddered with 
terror and aversion whenever she thought of the 
strange fate of her husband, and, instead of lov- 
ing and pitying him, in time she came to fear and 
hate him. She was not yet lost to all shame, 
however, and as she did the best she could to con- 
ceal her feeling toward him, Malcolm never 
guessed how great a change his story had wrought 
in her. 
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As time went by, however, having lost her faith 
in her husband and her admiration for him, 
Denisia began to turn elsewhere for comfort. 
There was a certain knight of Arthur's court 
whom the lady had known and liked long before 
her marriage with Malcolm, and this knight Deni- 
sia now took into her confidence. From one thing 
these two plotters passed to another, until Denisia 
had told the knight everything and they had come 
to a wicked agreement with each other. They 
decided that the next time the knight Malcolm 
went away to the forest they would follow after 
him and steal his garments from their hiding- 
place, and when a sufficent time had passed and 
Malcolm had failed to return to his true nature, 
they would wed each other. 

This evil plot was carried out exactly as they 
had arranged it. Malcom disappeared from 
among his friends as he had often done before, 
and nobody knew what had become of him. This 
time, however, the three days went by, and Mal- 
colm did not return. The days lengthened into 
weeks, and weeks into months, and still no word 
was heard of the whereabouts of Denisia 's hus- 
band. The greatest sympathy was shown toward 
the lady for her loss, which she hypocritically 
seemed to grieve over greatly. But when at lengtih 
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all had given up hope of ever seeing Malcolm 
alive again, then the lady was wedded to her com- 
panion in wickedness. They went to live in the 
region where this knight had his lands and his 
dwelling, and nobody thought that there was any- 
thing strange or wrong in all that had happened. 

Some time after this it chanced that Eling Ar- 
thiu*, with a band of his courtiers, came to hunt 
in that country in which Malcolm had lived, and 
in their hunting they went riding through the 
forest in which stood the old chapel. As they 
were hurrying along in pursuit of the game, sud- 
denly a great wolf ran out of the underbrush, and 
instead of trying to escape, it made its way toward 
the king and followed after him. The knights 
were eager to slay the wolf, but the king would 
not permit it. 

^^Certainly this is a strange adventure," said he, 
"for never before have I seen a wild wolf of the 
forest behave in this fashion." 

And when the wolf was allowed to come up to 
the king, he crouched low and licked the king's 
hand and altogether behaved as gently as though 
he had never known what it was to gain his liveli- 
hood by ravin and bloodshed. And the king, 
seeing how friendly the wolf was, gave orders to 
his retainers that he should be taken back to the 
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court with them and should be kindly treated. So 
to King Arthur's court the wolf was taken, and 
there he became a very great favorite. He went 
in and out at his own sweet will, and even the 
children were not afraid to play with him. He 
was the gentlest pet they had ever had, and no one 
would have taken him for the bloodthirsty beast 
of the wildwood which wolves are usually sup- 
posed to be. 

But there was one time when the wolf seemed to 
forget this gentle nature. For it happened that on 
a certain occasion King Arthur was holding a 
high court at his castle, and to attend it the knights 
had gathered from all parts of his kingdom. 
Among the rest had come that false knight who 
had married the Lady Denisia. This knight had 
never stood very high in King Arthur's favor, for 
Arthur had always felt a vague distrust of him. 
But now the knight decided that he must make a 
strong effort to get into the king's good graces, 
and so he had come to the king's high court in 
order to show his obedience and his readiness to 
serve the king. 

Now, it happened that the friendly wolf 
was wandering about the castle, as his custom 
was, and at length he came by chance into the 
great hall in which all the knights were assem- 
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bled. No sooner had he come among them, 
however, than his behavior changed greatly. The 
gray hairs on his back bristled stiffly, his eyes 
grew fierce, and with a low growl he rushed at the 
husband of the Lady Denisia. When they saw 
the peaceful wolf behave in this fashion, for a 
moment all were too astonished to move, but they 
quickly came to themselves and hastened to the 
rescue of the false knight, who was in grave dan- 
ger of being torn to pieces by the infuriated ani- 
mal. With blows of their swords they drove the 
wolf away from his victim, and even then it took 
all their strength to hold him back. He gnashed 
his teeth, and growled fiercely, and all the time 
glared at the one person in all the court who 
seemed to excite him to violence. 

No one could explain why the wolf, who had 
always been very gentle and quiet, should sud- 
denly turn so ferocious. But when soon after- 
ward this knight in fear and trembling left Uie 
court, the wolf grew gentle again and soon his 
angry outbreak was forgotten. He became as 
great a favorite as ever, and wherever the king 
went the wolf trotted along peaceably by his side, 
the most faithful of the king's followers. 

At length the season came around when King 
Arthur, as his custom was, set out on a progress 
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through his kingdom. He traveled from one i 
gion to another, and everywhere he was royall 
entertained by his faithful subjects. In the course 
of his progress the king and his court came to the 
country where the Lady Denisia and her traitor- 
ous husband were now living, and as the other 
loyal subjects had done, it now became their turn 
to show the duties of hospitality to the king and 
his retainers. They prepared a great feast in 
their castle, and invited Arthur and his court to 
partake of it. 

The king gladly accepted the invitation, and 
when the time came he set out for the castle with 
the wolf, his constant companion, attending him.. 
Hardly had they entered the banquet hall, how- 
ever, when the wolf, with a roar, sprang upon the 
lady and buried his cruel fangs in her body. 
Horrified at what had happened, the king and his 
courtiers drove the wolf back, and when the lady 
had been rescued, all cried out that the wolf must 
be punished. Some advised this and some ad- 
vised that, but most thought the only safe thing 
was to put the wolf to death. Then out spoke a 
wise old counselor of the king. 

"Nay, nay. Sir King," said he, "be not so hasty 
to put this wolf to death, but question first this 
knight and his lady. If I mistake not, there is 
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more in this matter than appears on the surface.'^ 
And he pointed out how strangely the wolf had 
behaved when he was found in the forest, and how 
the only two persons toward whom he had acted 
in any way violently were this knight and the 
Lady Denisia, for all of which there might be a 
good reason. 

Then the king had the false knight and Deni- 
sia brought before him, and under the king's keen 
eyes and before his sharp questionings, they lost 
all their boldness; and in the end, with bitter 
remorse, they confessed the wicked deed they had 
done. Shocked and immeasurably grieved at 
what he heard, the king without delay passed sen- 
tence upon the guilty pair, and on pain of death he 
banished them forever from his kingdom. Before 
they were taken away, however, the wise old 
counselor asked them what they had done with 
Malcolm's garments, and, hoping to undo at 
least some of the harm which she had brought to 
pass, Denisia gave to him the garments which she 
had stolen f riHn beneath the stone beside the chapel 
in the forest. Then, humbled and sorrowing, she 
and her companion in wickedness passed out into 
exile, and never more were they seen by their old 
friends and companions. 
When all this was done, the counselor then ad- 
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vised that the wolf should be brought in and the 
garments laid down before him. . This advice 
seemed good to the king, and he bade it to be so 
done. But when the garments were put down be- 
fore the wolf y he paid not the slightest heed to 
them, but sniffed at them and then walked away 
and lay down quietly, watching the king and the 
courtiers. Whatever had become of the knight 
Malcolm, it seemed certain that this wolf was not 
he. 

Fortunately the old counselor recalled having 
once heard that a changeling, such as he supposed 
this wolf to be, would never give any sign of his 
real nature so long as he knew that the eye of any 
man was gazing upon him. He bade the attend- 
ants, therefore, to take the wolf into a room near 
by and to shut him up alone there with the human 
garments. All was done as he directed, and the 
wolf was left there entirely alone. When some 
hours later the door of this room was opened, 
great was the astonishment and joy of everybody 
to find no wolf at all there, but only the good 
knight Malcolm clothed in his own garments and 
lying on the bed and peacefully sleeping. 

Thus at last, after all his misfortunes, Mal- 
colm regained his right nature, never again to 
lose it For the power of the sorcerer's spell 
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having worked itself completely out by this time, 
never again was Malcolm compelled to hide away 
in shame and huniliation from the eyes of his 
friends, but he lived among them as he had done 
aforetime, one of the truest and gentlest knights 
of the court of King Arthur. 
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TOE THREE REVELERS 

IN Flanders, a long time ago, there once dwelt 
a company of young men who spent their 
days and their nights in all manner of riotous liv- 
ing. Of this wild band) three in especial were 
so given over to vice and folly that fcey paid no 
heed at all to the consequences of their evil ha- 
bits. There was no wickedness in which they 
had not had long experience, and no vice which 
they were not zealous in practising. All their 
time they passed in taverns, filling the air with 
their drunken oaths and songs, and gambling 
away whatever money came into their possession. 
Most of all they loved money, for with money 
alone could they satisfy their evil desires. If 
money had been the greatest good in the world, 
instead of the root of all evil, they could not have 
been more eager in seeking after it. 

Now, it happened one day that, as these three 
revelers were sitting in a tavern discussing how 
by hook or crook they could fill their empty 
purses, they heard the tinkling of a bell kx front 
of the house, and, looking out, they bensld the 
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body of a dead man being carried by to its burial. 
Calling one of the servants of the tavern to them, 
they bade him go out and ask who it was who was 
thus being carried to his last resting-place. 

"Sirs," replied the servant, "there is no need to 
ask, for I know it well. That man who has just 
been carried past was a man of this town and an 
old friend of yours, but not long since he was slain 
by Death. Not a day passes but this monster 
Death brings harm to this people and nothing can 
be done to stop him. Already during this pes- 
tilence he has slain over a thousand of this town, 
and of such an enemy it behooves us to take good 
heed. This is the counsel I learned at my 
mother's knee, and all I want to know about 
Death is how to keep away from him." 

"By Heaven!" added the master of the tavern 
to these words of the servant, "the boy speaks 
but the truth. Not a mile hence and this very 
year this Death hath slain every man, woman, and 
child in a great village, and now he alone dwells 
there. Perchance there is his home, but little will 
have I to go and see, for right loath should I be 
to meet with this enemy." 

"But what is this Death," said the revelers 
then, "that he should go about slaying others? 
Let him not come near us, for we are not ready to 
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give up our lives and our pleasures at his word, 
or at any other man's, for that matter." 

Thus they spoke boastfully of what they could 
do, imtil one of them sprang up and said : 

"What say you, friends? Shall we go out and 
seek this fellow Death, and shall we not slay him 
who has slain so many others?" 

At these words they were all on fire to under- 
take this wild adventure. They held up their 
hands and swore to be brothers in this undertak- 
ing, and then immediately rushed out of the 
tavern to seek for Death in order to destroy him. 

"Death shall be dead," they exclaimed, "if we 
can get hold of him." 

Many a weary mile they traveled, seeking for 
Death, but, though they often came upon his 
traces, they could never meet with Death, face to 
face. Almost every man they asked knew about 
Death and could tell them of the things he had 
done. There was not a house in all the town 
which he had not visited at some time or other, 
but never did the three revelers find any one who 
knew more about Death than they did. Often 
they came to places where they expected to find 
him, but they were always too late or too early; 
for Death always came so mysteriously and se- 
cretly and then disappeared so quickly that they 
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wete never able actually to put their hands upon 



One day as they were going about on this mad 
quest, and as they were about to step over a stile 
at an open field, all at once they came upon an old, 
old man. His back was bent with the weight of 
years, and his step was very feeble. In his hand 
he carried a staff to help in walking, and his 
skinny hand where it grasped the staff was all 
dry and bony. He was all wrapped up in a 
great cloak so that you could see but little of his 
face, which was as yellow and withered as his 
hand was. The old man greeted the revelers 
courteously, but, having as little respect for old 
age as for anything else, they laughed at him and 
spoke to him roughly. 

"Who art thou, old man?" they said, "and 
why goest thou about with thy face all wrapped 
from view? Thou totterest on thy legs as though 
thou hadst a hundred years to thy record. Why 
livest thou so long upon the earth?'' 

"Because I cannot find, though I walked from 
here to the end of land," answered the stranger, 
"any man who would change his youth for my old 
age, therefore must I still bear the burden of my 
years. I must live upon earth, for Death himself 
will not have my life. Day by day I wander up 
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and down this weary world and with my staff I 
knock upon the door of Mother Earth and say^ 
'Dear Mother, let me in.' But never yet has the 
earth opened for me, though gladly would I 
change all I have for a grave-cloth to wrap me in. 
But, fair sirs, methinks you sp'eak too unkindly 
to a poor man, for even the strongest shall one 
day be as weak as I am now. And now, good 
youths, I must bid you adieu." 

"Nay, nay, old fellow," answered the revelers 
to this, "thou canst not so easily away. For 
thou remindest us that we are seeking for this 
very person Death, and a likely one art thou to 
tell where he may be found." 

"Seek ye then for Death?" said the old man. 
"Truly, then if ye will meet with him ye have 
not far to go. • Turn up this crooked path here, 
for even now I left him in that grove. See ye 
yonder oak of the forest high above the rest? Go 
ye thither and there at its foot ye will find that 
for which ye say ye are seeking." 

With these words the mysterious old man disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had come, and the three 
revelers rushed off to the forest to find their enemy. 
They soon came up to the tree that had been 
pointed out to them, but at first they were dis- 
appointed and angry at finding nothing there at 
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all. When they looked closer, however, they 
beheld what they little expected to see, something 
which made them forget all about what they had 
come thither seeking. For there, right at the 
foot of the tree, lay a great heap of treasure, the 
like of which they had never seen even in their 
dreams. Oh, the glorious gold! how it gleamed 
and glittered in the sunlight I They knelt down 
beside it and bathed their hands rapturously in 
the flood of golden yellow coins. They were wild 
with joy to think of the good fortune that had 
befallen them. 

"We are made men," they said to one another. 
"Here is gold enough to make us all rich the 
rest of our lives, and we can spend and spend with- 
out coming to the end of it. Lightly has it come, 
and lightly shall it go." 

And then they began telling over all the self- 
ish and evil things they were going to do with 
their new-found treasure. 

Now, after a while, when they had recovered 
their senses a little, they debated back and forth 
the best way of getting their gold to a safe place. 
They soon saw that it would be very unwise to 
carry it away in the daytime, for then they would 
surely be seen and might be forced to share their 
treasure with others. They were determined 
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however, to have it all for themselves and to let 
no man know of the good luck that had befallen 
them. Accordingly they decided to wait until 
dark, and, then, under the cover of night, to carry 
off their gold to some safe hiding-place. In the 
meantime, however, they would need food and 
drink to strengthen them for the work that was 
before them. They agreed, therefore, that one of 
their number should go to the neighboring town 
and bring back bread and wine while the other 
two stayed behind to watch the gold. They drew 
lots to see which one should go to the town, and, 
as luck would have it, the lot falling on the young- 
est of the three, he immediately set out on the way. 

Scarcely was the one who had gone for the 
bread and wine out of sight before the other two 
began to talk things over between themselves. 

"You know me," said the one to the other. 
"You know I am your sworn brother and a man 
whom you can trust. Speak out as frankly to me 
as you will, for there are only four ears to hear 
now." 

"Truly, I must confess," said the other, "some- 
thing of the same thought was in my mind. 
There will be more gold for two than there would 
be for three, and too much gold a man can hardly 
have. I would not do aught against our fellow, 
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but it's every man for himself in this world. 
How can we manage it?" 

So they began, and it was not long before they 
came to an agreement that their comrade should 
have no share at all in the gold, and that when 
he came back they were both to set upon him with 
their daggers and slay him so that he might 
neither claim his share of the gold nor spread 
abroad any stories about it 

Meanwhile, the third of the wicked band was 
on his way to the town, all imwitting of the wel* 
come he should find on his return. But his mind, 
too, was busy about the gold, and the more he 
thought of it the more fascinating it seemed. It 
went sore against his heart to think of dividing the 
treasure into three parts, for it seemed to him 
that the whole of it was not more than he needed. 

^'Had I all of that gold," he said to himself, 
^Hhere is no man under heaven who should live so 
merrily as I." 

Thus the evil desire grew and grew in his 
breast until he had laid a plan by which he alone 
should become the possessor of the discovered 
treasure. And his plan was a very simple one. 
When he came to the town he bought food and 
wine, but the wine he had put into three bottles. 
The one of these bottles was for his own use, but 
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the other two he intended for his two compan- 
ions. Then after he had bought the wine he went 
to an apothecary and told him he wanted some 
poison to kill the rats in his house, and the 
apothecary sold him a poison which was so strong 
and violent that a piece no larger than a grain of 
wheat was sure and instant death for the strongest 
man. Into the two bottles he put this deadly 
poison, and, with these preparations all made, 
he set out on his way back to the grove where he 
had left his two sworn brothers guarding the 
treasure. 

Little need is there to tell what happened after 
this. For when the third of the plotters, who 
had planned to have all the gold for himself, 
came back with his bread and wine to the tree 
where the gold had been foimd, his two com- 
panions rushed upon him with their drawn dag- 
gers and soon he was beyond the need of gold or 
of anything else in this world. When this was 
done, the other two, bethinking themselves of the 
hard work that was before them for that night, 
sat down to refresh themselves with the food and 
drink which their dead comrade had brought with 
him. But their friend was soon avenged, for no 
sooner had •they swallowed a draught of the poi- 
soned wine than it burned its way through their 
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veins and their bodies were tortured by all the 
agonies of a terrible death. Soon these two, also, 
were stretched out on the ground beside their be- 
trayed companion, and the heap of treasure lay 
untouched and unused in the midst of them. 

Thus did these three revelers, who unknowingly 
had long been on the road thither, finally meet 
with Death, not to destroy him as they boastfully 
declared they would do, but to be destroyed by 
him and by the very weapons which they had 
forged for his use in their own evil minds and 
hearts. 
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SPARROW-HAWK CASTLE 

THERE was once a king of France who was 
wedded to a beautiful and powerful fairy. 
Three daughters were bom to this fairy wife and 
her human husband, and these daughters, inherit- 
ing as they did certain magic gifts from her, were 
almost as powerful as their mother. The oldest 
of the daughters was called Melusine and the 
youngest was called Presine; the other daughter 
was named Melior. The three daughters and 
their parents all lived happily together imtil 
finally the daughters, grown proud because of the 
fairy powers which they possessed, committed an 
act of extreme cruelty. For they imprisoned their 
father in a deep and secret cavern in the mountain 
and there left him to perish miserably in hunger 
and loneliness. 

In great anger at what her daughters had done, 
the powerful fairy mother made them feel the 
weight of her displeasure. As their punishment 
she passed sentence that, although they might 
retain their beauty and their magic powers, each 
of the three daughters must forever be bound 
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down under certain commands and rigid restric- 
tions. On Melusine she passed the sentence that 
she should be the most beautiful woman on earth 
for six days in the week, but on the seventh day, 
horrible to tell, she should retain the head and 
features of a woman but should have the body of 
a serpent. Presine she declared should dwell 
forever on the top of a high mountain in Arragon, 
guarding a wonderful treasiu'e, but in her turn 
guarded by a monstrous dragon from the approach 
of any kindly human vistor. And Melior the 
angry fairy mother said should live forever in 
Sparrow-hawk Castle, and by eternal vigilance 
and watchfulness, like the sparrow-hawk itself, 
pay the price of her disobedience. 

Sparrow-hawk Castle, to which Melior was 
thus banished, received its name for very good 
reasons, and strict indeed were the conditions 
under which Melior was to live in this castle. 
The castle took its name from the fact that in it 
there was kept a sparrow-hawk, one of the keen- 
est and most watchful of its kind. Now, the 
fairy mother had given this command when Mel- 
ior was banished to the castle, that any man 
who came to the castle and for three days and three 
nights watched with the sparrow-hawk, without 
closing an eye in slumber, as the reward of his 
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vigilance should have at the hands of Melior 
whatever boon he might ask. But if any one 
undertook the adventure and was unable to 
carry it through — ^if he began to watch and 
before the time was over allowed his mind to 
wander and allowed sleep to creep upon him — 
then the watchful sparrow-hawk would immedi- 
ately give the signal and that man must ever after- 
ward remain in Sparrow-hawk Castle as Melior 's 
servant and slave. 

One further condition was imposed upon 
those who would match their vigilance with 
that of the sparrow-hawk. If successful they 
might demand any boon at the hands of 
Melior that they wished, any of the riches of the 
earth or water, whether gold or silver, rich jewels 
or pearls or deep-sea corals, the fruits of the soil, 
or whatever it was pleasing to the successful 
watcher to choose; and Melior, by her magic 
power was able, and by the command which had 
been laid upon her was compelled, to grant the 
boon. One thing, however, the successful 
watcher might not claim, and that was the living 
source of all these good gifts, the beautiful and 
powerful Melior herself. It was her sentence to 
bestow gifts upon those who won them, but her- 
self she could never bestow. 
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It happened at one time that a certain coura- I 
geous knight of Armenia, named Ra3morey came j! 

to France, and he heard of Sparrow-hawk Castle 
and of the watch that one must keep in order to 
win the gifts which the lady of the castle was able 
to bestow. Now, Ra)more had lived a life of 
many adventures. He had visited all strange 
and dangerous parts of the earth in search of ex- 
citement, for he had long since exhausted all the 
simple pleasures of everyday life. By his un- 
tiring industry he had acquired abimdance of 
possessions; he had lands and money and ser- 
vants so much more abundantly than he needed 
that they were a weariness to him. His castle 
in Armenia was crowded with costly and beauti- 
ful objects, his treasure vaults were stuffed with 
gold and silver; but the castle itself was locked 
up and deserted, for he seldom went there because 
he was tired of all its magnificence. 

In undertaking the adventure at Sparrow-hawlc 
Castle, Raynore was therefore little tempted 
by the hope of adding to his riches. But 
such praises he had heard of the beauty and 
the power of the lady of the castle that he 
longed greatly to see her, and, although he knew 
the conditions under which all came to Spar- 
row-hawk Castle, in the bottom of his heart 
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lie thought that a bold wooer might even carry 
off the powerful lady herself as the reward of 
his vigilance. With these thoughts in his mind, 
Raynore decided at length to go to the castle and 
to watch before the sparrow-hawk for the pre- 
scribed three days and nights and then, if suc- 
cessful, at the end of that time decide how 
great a reward he could demand of the Lady 
Melior. 

When he came to Sparrow-hawk Castle, a more 
lordly dwelling Raynore thought he had never 
seen. On every side it was surrounded with wide 
and beautiful parks, set with all manner of fruit- 
ful trees and shrubs, and bright and odorous with 
flowers of many colors. In the trees birds were 
everywhere singing their sweetest melodies, and 
over the level turf beneath the trees all creatures 
of the field and forest, both tame and wild, were 
peacefully feeding. Raynojre saw God's abund- 
ance everywhere and in that land he thought there 
was no fear of famine. But if the outside of 
the castle was imposing, how much richer did it 
seem on the interior ! The floors were all paved 
with the most precious marbles and on the walls 
were hung silken tapestries in which were woven 
the stories of many great heroes and heroines of 
past ages, of Vergil and Dido, of Queen Medea 
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and her lover Jason, of Proserpine, and of many 
others whose deeds the poets have sung about. 
The windows of the castle, too, were made of 
glass of a thousand different colors, and the bits 
of glass were skilfully put together so as to form 
pictures, and these pictures also told stories of 
old time knights and ladies. Nowhere could 
Raynore turn without feasting his eyes upon 
some rich adornment of sculpture or of pictured 
painting. He went from room to room, and each 
new room seemed more gorgeous than the others. 
At last he came to a gallery in which there were 
hung almost a countless number of portraits. 
There were portraits of young men and old men, 
of men of all races and conditions under the sun. 
Some seemed to be the portraits of dignitaries 
rich and prosperous in this world's goods, but 
others were the portraits of men whose rags and 
tatters spoke clearly of their poverty. Here was 
the portrait of a sailor, there of a city merchant, 
here that of a fine gentleman, there that of a pale 
priest or a scholar. All the world seemed figured 
here in these portraits, and Raynore wondered 
what they might mean, all these many men and so 
various, but all with the same keenly eager and 
seeking eyes gazing out at him. As he stood there 
musing, he was aware of an old white-bearded 
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gi man coming toward him; and in answer to Ray- 

Qi]t nore's question, the old man said that these were 

of portraits of all those who had come seeking favors 

liu of the Lady Melior and who had tried the vigil ; 

I and he pointed out the portraits of three or four 

who, in all that number, were the only successful 
ones, the ones who had remained vigilant to the 
end and who had received the boon at the hands 
of Melior after which they had come seeking. 
All the rest had become slaves of the lady of the 
castle, and instead of bearing riches away from 
her, they spent all their time and energies in heap- 
ing up more abundantly her already overflowing 
riches. Nothing daunted by the sight of the por- 
traits of so many who had failed in the under- 
taking, Raynore asked to be led to the place 
where he should hold his vigil with the ever- 
watchful sparrow-hawk. Not all had failed, he 
told himself, and where others had succeeded, 
why might he not succeed? And while others 
had been content to ask only for some part of the 
Lady Melior's abundance, why might he not de- 
mand the whole and claim the very source and 
life of all these riches in the person of the lady 
of the castle herself? 

With the old man leading the way, Raynore 
betook himself to the hall where the sparrow- 
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hawk was kept and where he should hold his 
three days* vigil. Strangely unlike the other 
rooms of the castle was this one; for the rest of 
the building was filled with all that was rich and 
curious and beautiful, but here there was nothing 
but bare walls, bare floors, and bare ceilings. 
The only windows in the room were so high up 
that the tallest man could not look out at them 
and so narrow that a ray of direct sunshine never 
shone through the openings. So thick were the 
walls of the building that not a sound from the 
cheerful world without made its way into the 
room, but all was silent, cold, and somber. 
There was nothing here to please or amuse, noth- 
ing to relieve the dreary monotony of the three- 
days' vigil. Only in the center of the room on 
his high perch sat the sparrow-hawk, silent, merci- 
less and unsleeping. Raynore took his place be- 
fore him and, with the watchful eyes of the hawk 
upon him, he began his three-days' vigil. 

Hour after hour passed and each hour seemed 
to drag itself out to the length of many. Turn 
in whatever direction he might, Raynore found 
the cold and piercing eyes of the hawk always 
upon him. By the gradual waning of the light 
that made its way through the narrow op)enings 
of the windows Raynore was enabled to measure 
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the passing of time, and after what seemed inter- 
minable waiting, the increasing dimness told him 
that soon he would be watching in utter darkness. 
Tedious as were the hours of the day, more trying 
were the hours of darkness. For though his own 
poor human eyes were too weak to distinguish 
anything in the blackness, Raynore knew that the 
keen eyes of the hawk beheld him as clearly as 
in the da3rtime. It was an unspeakable relief 
when the first faint rays of morning made their 
way into the gloomy chambers, even though all 
they revealed to the watcher was the steady gaze 
of the hawk, immovable as ever. 

This day passed as the other had done, and 
the night that followed it wore away slowly and 
painfully, like the dream of a man lying on his 
bed sick of a fever. But now Raynore had need 
of all his strength and his resolution to carry 
him through the third and last day and night of 
his watching. Weary with weakness and lack of 
slumber, Raynore often felt the spell of uncon- 
sciousness struggling for mastery over him. To 
fight it off he thought of all that he had seen and 
done in his lifetime, telling over to himself the list 
of his adventures and of his many achievements. 
He thought of his home in Armenia, of the 
warmth and brightness of the sunlight, of the gay 
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flowers and the sweet singing of the birds in the 
park outside the castle. So far away all this 
bright life seemed that it might almost have be- 
longed to another man in another existence. 
Only by pinching himself could Raynore feel 
sure of his own reality and that this weary watch- 
ing was not all a hideous nightmare. But the 
hawk was ever before him, as keen-eyed as at 
the beginning, and at the sight of those glittering 
eyes upon him, Ra3more would bestir himself and 
cast off the numbness creeping over him. 

The long hours of the third day dragged them- 
selves out, and the third night of the watching be- 
gan. Only a few more hours, Raynore told him- 
self, and the trial would be over. And then his 
mind dwelt longingly on thoughts of the reward 
for all this weary torture. He thought of the rich 
possessions of the earth such as men give the best 
years of their lives in painful toil and struggle 
to attain which he might claim as his reward, if 
he wanted them; and then he thought of the glo- 
rious castle itself, with all its beautiful parks of 
forest, field, and meadow, and best of all, with 
the fairy lady herself at the heart and center of it. 
All the luxury of possession he felt when he 
thought of these things and, forgetful of the 
sparrow-hawk, a soft, soothing restfulness stole 
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over his weary spirit as he exulted in his imagin- 
ary riches. With a sudden start, he came to him- 
self. Fool that he was, he had allowed himself 
to fall to dreaming and his tired eyes had almost 
closed in slumber ! But see, there is the first faint 
gleam of the third dawn coming in at the window, 
and he exerted himself for the last hour of his 
vigil in the chill air of the morning. 

Slowly the light grew stronger and stronger, 
and when all was bright and clear in the barren 
chamber, Raynore heard a noise behind him, and, 
turning about, he beheld there the glorious lady 
of the castle. Her green silken garments 
glistened in the bright light of the morning, and 
over all their folds were embroidered the figures 
of fruits and of flowers, of bright-plumaged 
birds and other creatures of the light and the 
sunshine. If the very sun itself had suddenly 
risen in this desolate watch-room, it could not 
have shed more warmth and splendor. As fair 
as a summer's day the lady stood there, smiling 
on the victorious watcher, and well might he have 
deemed her the goddess of nature herself in all 
her exhaustless riches and abundance. 

With a cry Raynore started toward the beauti- 
ful vision, but the lady motioned him back with a 
gesture of denial. 
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"Well have you stood the test of the vigil," 
she said) ''and now you may claim the reward 
of your watching. Ask what you will of all the 
riches of the earth and it shall be given you." 

"I ask not for riches," answered Raynore; "of 
all the earth yields, I have abimdance." 

"Nay, bethink you well," the lady replied, "for 
you must daim the reward of the vigil."* 

"What shall I ask for?" then said Raynore. 
"Of gold and of silver I have more than any man 
knows the use of; the fruits of the fields are to me 
a burden because of their abundance; I have ser- 
vants and retainers to answer to my slightest bid- 
ding. One thing only I lack and that is the power 
that lies back of the earth and its riches. Your- 
self I claim, all else I renounce, as reward of my | 
vigil." 

Sternly the lady gave answer to this bold de- 
mand of Raynore: "Have you forgotten, then, 
the conditions of the vigil? Do you not know | 

that any gift you choose you may ask for, but you | 

must not think of the giver?" 

"All that I know," answered Raynore, "but all 
gifts I scorn, for they are a weariness to me, and 
I make claim only over the power of the giver." f 

"Alas I " said the fairy Melior then, "you do not 
know what it is for which you are asking, nor \ 
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do you know that even if I would, I cannot grant 
your request. For I must tell you now that even 
as you bear the limits of your nature, so I must 
know and accept the limits of mine. Of all the 
fruitful gifts of this earth I have the power. I 
can cause the seed to spring in the soil and in all 
things living I foster the breath of life. By the 
labors and vigilance of my slaves and my minis- 
ters I bring the seed to the stock and cause the 
stock to grow into the flower and the fruit. In 
all the hidden places of the earth my servants 
seek out things rare and beautiful to lay them at 
my feet. By the magic power of life that is in 
me, I cherish all things living, and all that serve 
me and come to me. Of the fruits of life I can 
give to those who deserve them, and I give and 
have given abundantly. 

"By your vigil you have won the right to make 
test of my power of giving, and use it well, for 
that is the only power I have. I live by giving 
and not by possessing, and I bring forth only to 
reward those who pay the price by their vigilance. 
All things rich and fair that are the fruits of life 
I can give, but not myself; for I am life, and life 
cannot give life, but only the fruits of its en- 
deavors. Go, now, and leave this castle. No 
need have you of aught that I have power of 
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bestowal. All the gifts of nature you have in 
abundance; if you would have power over them, 
seek it in yourself, for neither I nor any other can 
help you." 

With these words the lady disappeared and 
Raynore found himself alone in the cold and 
cheerless chamber. He gazed about but saw 
nothing save bare walls and ceilings, all gray and 
desolate. A shiver passed over him and quickly 
he turned and fled down the hallways and out at 
the door into the open park. The sun was as 
bright as ever, the birds were singing and the 
flowers were blooming, but he neither saw nor 
heard anything. He hastened as fast as he 
could to his dwelling-place, and to his friends 
when they asked him how he had fared in the 
castle, he replied, "Forsooth, ill adventure I 
have had." 

And more than this he would say nothing, but 
soon after he gathered all his train together and 
set off again for Armenia. When he had come 
thither he shut himself up in his great palace 
which was filled with all things rich and beautiful. 
But as little joy now as before did Raynore take 
in all his fair possessions. Day by day his spirit 
grew wearier, and day by day his body fell prey 
more and more to all painful dartings and shoot- 
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ings and twingings. Surrounded by all that 
should make life happy, he wrapped himself up 
in his own sorrows and miseries, until finally his 
last weary breath put an end to the slow death 
which for years he had been dying. And when 
afterward Raynore's portrait was added to those 
of the other watchers in Sparrow-hawk Castle, 
this was the inscription that was written beneath 
it: 

"Here is the image of one who by his vigilance gained 
all the riches of this earth, but lost them all because he 
knew not how to use them." 



THE END 
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